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PREFACE. 



The following pages are, with the exception of the two last 
chapters, merely a reprint of certain articlcH whicli ai>p<;ared last 
year in the columns of the/mZw Prakanh newKimper. Tli^.-y ar^; 
republished in the present form at the suggestion of many frieu'ls 
of the writer. 



K. (i. C 
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(I. ) 



THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1885. 






A period of General Election in England means a period 
of great political excitement. Always proud of his vote, it is 
then particularly that John Bull seems to fgel that he is a 
freeman and not a slave. Wherever you go, politics and the 
prospects of the two great parties form the principal topic of 
conversation. On the windows of shops and even of houses 
placards are found pasted, some with the words: — "Vote for 
Mr. — ,the Liberal Candidate"; others with the words: — "Vote 
for — ,the Conservative and Constitutional Candidate." People 
with time and money in their hands, traders, shop-keepers, 
publicans and priests, even women and children, — all, each in 
his or her own way, take part in the excitement. There are of 
course men who take things quietly, hardly care to attend 
political meetings, look upon the period as a curse, mind their 
own business, and, when canvassers and election-agents wait 
upon them, refuse toibind themselves by any pledge, wishing to 
"keep their minds clear until the day of the poll." But in 
England, where politics and parties go before everything, the 
number of such men cannot be very large. For, generally 
speaking, a man's political opinions seem to be determined for 
him at his LiHh. A man is born either Whig or Tory. When 
he grows up, he may change or remain neutral. But even then 
he is forced by self-interest or something else to side with one 
party or the other. I have seen houses in villages and counties dis- 
playing flags and banners as either Tory or Whig ensigns; and 
children are to be seen going about in dress exhibiting the 
colours of the party to which their parents belong. In the 
.streets I have met swarms of them running: about and calling 
for *^three cheers" for some favourite Parliamentary candidate. 
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Party spirit in fact runs so high that few, it seems, cafi live in 

the land without being drawn into its vortex. The pressure of 

political excitement is felt to be so great that instances have not 

Jteen rare of men dying immediately after making speeches at 

large meetings or on returning from the polling booths after 
dropping their votes into the ballot-box. And a new kind of 
fever, known as election fever, has been discovered as being due 
to it, ^ 

It has boon said that Englishmen go "mad" during a 

period of General Election; and to strangers not acquainted 
with the ancient traditions and the political growth of England, 
the country is apt to present at such a period the appearance of 
a bear-garden — a place, where, it would seem, people delighted 
to live in a state of perpetual quarrel. At no other period do 
you find the statesmen of one party attacking the statesmen of 
the other with so much bitterness. The attacks become very often 
even grossly personal. During the campaign of 1885 it was usual 

to hear speakers at Conservative meetings denounce Mr. 
Gladstone as "an arch-humbug", Mr. Chamberlain as "an 
atheist" and "a plunderer of other people^s property"; while 
speakers at Liberal meetings were not bemnd-hand in pouring 
forth abuse on the statesmen of the Conservative party. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, whom the latter regarded as^their "coming 
man", suffered perhaps the worst at the hands of his political 
opponents. One speaker at a Liberal meeting described him as 
"a politician with a very ela«tic conscience"; while I have often 
heard his Lordship spoken of by the Liberals as one who was 
given to "stealing their coats." Nor was this bitterness of party 
feeling confined to platform orators and political meetings. 
Even the theatres did not escape the contagion. At a dramatic 
performancCj which I had gone to witness one night, I found to 
my surprise that even on such occasions nothing fetched an 
English audience so well as a political hit, directed against some 
leading statesman, whose principles they disliked. One of the 
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actors, while playing his part, evidently wished to rouse his 
audience by saying something smart and witty. He first* tried 
to feel the audience— to ascertain if the majority consisted of V 
Liberals or Conservatives — ^by simply saying; — "There's one Joe 
Chamberlain of Birmingham*'. The mention of Mr, Chamberlain^ 
name gave rise to groans and hisses from the fashionable 
portion of the audience gathered in the dress circle and the 
galleries and those who cheered appeared plainly in a minority* 
The actor saw at once that he had to deal witlf a Tory majority. 
"I've caught it," he said — meaning that he had found out which 
way the political feelings of a majority of those present wero 
running. "Now" — he proceeded to say — "that chap wishes to 
give away other people's property and save his own." This hit 
led to peals of applause from the Tory majority, and, though 
every time they cheered, the Liberal minority groaned and 
hissed, the groans were drowned in the cheers and the Tory part 
of the audience seemed to have the best of it. The result was that 
actors were turned into spectators and the spectators became 
actors. The man on the stage having roused the political passions 
of the men and women before him seemed for the time to 
enjoy the fun. While the audience kept on for several minutes 
exhibiting their poltical feelings by their groans, hisses, and 
cheers, the actor for his part kept on repeating — "Well, I've 
caught it and caught it well too". One might have expected the 
pulpits at least to be free from the spirit of party rancour. But 
during the General Election of 1885 even they were drawn in. 
Mr. Chamberlain's scheme of disestablishment, of free land and 
free education, hai ruffled the spirits of the parsons and priests; 
and self-interest sharpened the wits of some of them. In their 
Sunday sermons many of them made a special point of the 
elections then impending; advised their hearers "to gird up their 
loins" and "meet this monster of demagogism and democracy in 
the face." Some even went so far as to toll their flock that if 

they should vote for the Liberals, they would have to pay for it 
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very dearly. The first thing, they said, the Liberals would do, if 

tliey rffnrned to power, wonld be *'to plunder the Chnrch'*. 

"And if the Church be plundered", one asked, "where will yoiiv 

^i? Aflov your death, you will have no Christian burials. Your 

dead liodies will be thrown to the winds for the birds to feed 

upon". I was told that many of the electors,who wonld have 

oili(»rwise voted for the Liberals, voted for the Tories, scared 

away hy the vcihcjpenco of pulpit eloquence. A more amnsing 

instance of the ludicrous length to which people carried their 

])arly spirit was this. It was some days before the elections 

connncn(j(!d. Mr. Gladstone, who was then in London, happen- 

<*d onr? day to visit a second-hand book-shop. He walked np to 

ih(^ place, [mniediately on itsbecoming:known in that part of 

ihci (jil.j ilijii "the Grand Old Man*' was there, a large crowd ' 

congrtigaic.d oiiisido the shop, ready for a demonstration in the 

<^x-rr(Min'(u*'s honor. Mr. Gladstone saw that he was rather 

awkwardly nituated. He had bought the book he wanted but 

1k)W was ho to got out? He could not walk back to his residence 

ttH (juicjUy as ho had come to the shop. Finding his difl&culty, Mr 

L — , a trader, who happened to drive in his trap to the place just 

then on business, offered it to Mr. Gladstoneiind the latter readily 

avaihul himself of Mr. L — 's kindness. When the report spread in 

that part of London that Mr. L — bad lent his trap to Mr. Glad- 

Hl.one, a burly churchwarden, who was one of Mr, L— 's customers 

and who was evidently a red-hot Tory, visited the latter's 

Hhop, en(jiiir(Ml if the report was true, and on being informed that 

it was ferlbwith directed Mr. L — to strike out his name from the 

iint of liirt (justomers. Some days after this occurrence, a speaker 

nt a liiluMMil UHM^ting referred to it as an instance of the extent to 

which, h(^ thought, Tories carriedltheir bitterness and prejudice. He 

refrained, howcwer, from giving out the name of either Mr. L — or 

the (^imrchwardon. The audience, which was moved to indignation 

by thtu'-onduct of the latter, called for his name. The speaker 

refused to give it on the ground that Mr. L — had desired him to 
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keep it secret. The speaker, however, wasjnot allowed to go on 
with his speech for some time, .^ " Give ns the name," cried 
several voices, "before you go on". The speaker felt considerably 
embarrassed. Had he mentioned the name, the windows of the«-* 
chnrchwarden^s house would have been probably found the next 
morning smashed. For a time he seemed not to know what to 
do; he stood mute in a thoughtful mood, the indignant audience, 
which was growing impatient, all the while calling vociferously 
for the churchwarden's name. At last a happy thought suggested 
itself to the speaker, who very ingeniously got out of the 
. difficulty by saying: — "Gentlemen, I have already told you that 
the gentleman who informed me of this incident has desired me 
not to mention the churchwarden's name. And I have pledged 
my word not to mention it. Well, were I a Tory, I should not 
have hesitated to break my word. But you know I am a Liberal. 
And you, who are Liberals too, will, I trust,'not press me for the 
name". This had its effect on the audience. They no longer 
pressed for the name. 

This spirit of political rancour may seem strange in the caso^ 
of a nation, which has achieved greatness and held its own by 
the force of unity am%ng those who compose it; and I know 
many people regret the party spirit, which animates 
political life in England always but more especially during a 
period of General Election. But /or all that, however much 
Englishmen may grow fanatical in party matters, they are 
patriots first and partisans afterwards. Mr, Chamberlain has 
said bitter things about Lord Randolph Churchill; and the 
latter has not in his turn spared him. Nevertheless, I have 
been informed on excellent authority that both are friends." 
Another thing that struck me as a most admirable feature of the 
English character was John Bull's sanguine temperament and 
the courage with which he manfully bears himself up under 
defeat or against adverse circumstances. What puzzled me for 
some time was the hopeful attitude of both the parties; Before- 
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the elections commenced the Conservatives were certain that 
the Li])erals would bo defeated ; the Liberals, on the . other hand 
entertained no donl)t that a clean sweep would be made of the 
^ ^Conservatives. Each party seemed to be 'cocksure' of its own 
success; and never liked to own that it had its own obstacles to 
combat. For the purpose of ensuring success no stone is left 
unturned. As soon as Sir Charles Dilke's election, for instancei 
by a small majority in the borough of Chelsea was declared* 
the Liberals placarded it all round that it might encourage the 
other boroughs, where the elections were still to take place, to 
elect Liberals, The Conservatives, on the other hand, did not 
fail to make luuch of the fact that Mr. Whitmore, Sir Charles's 
opponent, had won a great moral victory and run a close race 
with him. If the Liberals work by means of their "cancns"— • 
as the well-known organization, the successful growth of which in 
Birmingham is mainly due to Mr. Schnadhorst, is derisively bnt 
perhaps most unfairly termed by the Conservatives — the latter 
use the influence of what are called "the Damos of the Primose 
League". The former bodyhas a council of two thousand members 
.in Birmingham who are all elected. The influence of the latter 
was confined during the elections of 1885 to London and places 
nearit but even then one could see thatthiB political organization 
of ladies was likely to extend itself beyond the metropolitan 
boroughs. The idea of utilising the services of the gentler sex 
for party purposes seems to have originated with the Tories^ 
because women are regarded by them as "the strictest conserva- 
tors of usage". Another striking fact is the spirit of boldness 
with which comparatively unknown men stand to oppose even 
leadingstatesmen. Mr. Chamberlain's opponent was hardly known 
in Birmingham. Nor had he acquired any political reputation. The 
same might to some extent be said of Mr. Dairy mple, Mr. Glad- 
stone's opponent. Lord Randolph Churchill did not hesitate to 
compete ^th Mr, Bright; and Mr. Skinner did not fear to 

. oppose Lord Randolph in South Faddington. The less known 
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tjandidate starts in the contest, well knowing of course that ho 
has no chance. Nevertheless he does not flinch from it and 
enters into it with all his energy, zeal, and zest. No man — that 
seems to be the idea in England — is too small for partj fights 
provided he has the sinews of war and can pay his way. If he 
cannot win an election, he can at least fight for his views and 
enjoy the satisfaction of having done his best to educate the 
electors — to fight, as the phrase goes, "an educational battle". 
Mr. Heald, who unsuccessfully stood in the Liberal interests for 
a county in East Sussex, told me only a day before his defeat 
ihat he was sure he was not going to win, but that he had gone 
into expense and stood up merely with a view to attack what had 
been for years a Tory stronghold, where squires and landlords 
ruled supreme and the farmers and working men were helpless. 
For his zealous advocacy of the cause of the latter he had made 
himself very unpopular with the former. But hejwas not to be 
put j avQi by anything. He fought to the last and when 1 saw 
him after his defeat, he appeared none the worse for it. It looked 
as if Englishmen could enjoy defeat no less than victory. 

We in India may learn something from all this. If we feel 
at all, we must, like Bnglishmen, learn to feel strongly. Nothing 

IS so much needed among us as unswerving loyalty to one's 
principles. Defeat should not discourage us; nor should obstacles 
prevent us from working actively to see that our principles in 
the long run succeed. In everything we try to maintain, we 
must try to carry the masses with us. Political sentiment must 
be largely diffused — even women and children must be taught to 
share it with men. The people must be taught to know and 
also to think and to feel. And, above all, we must learn to agree 
and also to differ. It is this feature of the English character-=- 
their staunch adherence to settled principles, their patriotism 
and the energy with which, regardless of all considerations of 
time and money, they strive for the success of their principles 
and views — that commends it most to one's admiration. 
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THE ELECTION DAY&, 
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As stated ill the previous chapter, before the commencement 
of llio clt^otions each of the two parties professed to be snre that 
it was ^oing to defeat the other. The Liberals were indeed well 
aware that th^y had a formidable league of influential class 
jnter<^j<ts arrayed against them. They knew that Parnell had 
n^solvetl to "throttle" their party. and that at his dictation tho^ 
Irish electors in many of the constituencies in England were* 
going to vote "solid" for the Conservatives, It was also almost 
iUM-tiiin that the shojv-koepers and traders, suffering from a some- 
what long-continued period of depression in trade while the 
LUhmniIs had been last in office, were inclined to give a chance to 
Loril Salisbury's Government; that, in fact, the five P's, as Mr. 
( 'haniberlain once described the Parnellites, protectionists* 
parsons, priests, and publicans, had combined, as it were, to 
prevent the return of Mr. Gladstone's party to power and to 
bring about a Conservative majority. But the Liberals hoped to 
make up for it all with the vote of the agficultural labourer in 
the counties, "Hodge" of the "New Democracy" — as the labourer 
onfranchised by the last Parliament of 1880-85 was called — they 
almost felt sure wouhl enable them to score a victory. In other 
words, while the Conservatives relied upon the boroughs, the 
Liberals relied upon the counties. It was with these prospects 
for the two parties that the elections commenced. 

Lord Randolph Churchill had a few days before the elections 
spoken of the Conservative Ministry as "a Ministry of 
good luck." And for some time good luck did indeed seem to 
shine upon it. The fixing of the date of each election rests w^ith 
the Government: and Lord Salisbury, who was in office when 
Parliament dissolved, had so arranged the dates that the cause of 
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the Conservatives was able to gain 'a little from it. ^''He'^pnt the 
elections in the boroughs first and the elections in the counties 
afterwards. Whether this was done on purpose it is more than 
one can say; but the arrangement did succeed so far that it gave 
the . Conservative cause a good starting point. The main* 
strength of that cause lay in the boroughs; and the belief in 
England is that the constituencies that begin, sometimes if not 
always, lead more or less the constituencies that follow. If a 
large number of the former go over to one party^ the latter are 
apt to catch the contagion and vote likewise. I was told that 
this was what happened at the General Elections of 1880. Then 
the constituencies that began the elections sent a Liberal ma- 
jority; and those that elected afterwards took the cue from them 
and thus ensured the success of the Liberal cause. Probably in 
giving the borough elections precedence over the elections in 
counties last November, Lord Salisbury counted upon the pro- 
bability that the success of his party in the former would lead to 
its success in the latter also. When the few boroughs that started 
the elections went over Tory, the rest followed their example so 
much so that the Conservatives, who had till then doubts about 
"fiodge", began to believe that he too would very likely side 
with them. It iooke(> for some time as if the Conservative cause 

was carrying everything before it. Even the weather was on its 
side. For two or three days after the elections commenced 
London was enveloped in fog and ;ra in; and fog and rain, it is 
believed, have a tendency to drive men Tory, Men of wealth 
generally belong to that party, while the Liberals represent the 
working and industrial classes. The former can command any 
number of horses and carriages to convey electors to the polling 
booths; the Liberals cannot and to them fog and rain mean the 
loss of many votes. While going round several of the metropo- 
litan borouglis on the polling days, I was able to convince myself 
of this last fact. The carriages conveying .Conservative^ <;lcctors 
to the polling booths were not only '^siiylish' in look but largely 
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outnumbered the carriages conveying Liberal electors. Where 
the Tories made use of broughams, the Liberals tried to make the 
bestof open traps and dogcarts. In some places, even trades- 
men's vans and spring carts were used; and in one place even 
fire-engines were brought into requisition. With the decided 
sup( riorifcy of their conveying power, the Tories, assisted by fog 
and rain and helped on by the five P's, went on triumphing all 
round till two events happened, which suddenly turned the tide 
against them. Mr. Gladstone's election in Midlothian by a 
majority of nearly 4000 voters revived the damping spirits of 
the Liberals, and, curiously enough, that election was followed by 
a few days of fine weather. Then it was that things suddenly 
began to look up for the Liberal cause. "Hodge" went the way 
of Midlothian and voted outriffht for "the Grand Old Man." 



It is on a polling day that the excitement of a General 
Election reaches its highest pitch, and though fog and rain took 
away much of the incentive to it in most of the boroughs, yet 
it was kept up by the electors so far as the state of the weather 
permitted. In some places street fights took place, "roughs" 
interested in one party mobbed men belonging to the other, and 
the police had to interfere. In others quaint-looking placards 

were issued, either describing or caricaturing party principles. 
The Liberals in one place, being staunch advocates of the 
principles of free trade with which the names of Cobden and 
Bright are associated, made a caricature of Lord Salisbury's 
advocacy of protection by displaying two big loaves, one called 
Free Trade and weighing 8 lbs, the other called Fair Trade 
and weighing one lb. The Conservatives in another,* irritated by 
Mr. Chamberlain's and Mr. Jessie Collings's scheme for buying 
out the landlords and allotting lands among the farmers and the 
unemployed, — the scheme well-known as that of tho "three acres 
and a cow" — exhibited a cow called "The Eadical Cow", which 
was led through the streets by an agricultural labourer. In a 
bird place the Liberals got up a procession, carrying small 
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loaves and herrings, illustrating the scanty fare which working 
men would have to live upon in the event of Lord Salisbury 
coining into power and enforcing the principles of protection. 
And'what added to the excitement, which prevailed at some of 

the places, was the manner in which men that were either blind 
or crippled were led to the polling booths and enabled to exercise 
their right to vote. I have seen old men carried by sturdy per- 
sons on their backs. In one place, a man cam^ to a candidate, 
with whom I was then standing, and informed him that a con- 
veyance was wanted for an elector, who was spiffering from fever 
and cold, but who was nevertheless anxious to go to the polling, 
booth and vote for him, A carriage was immediately despatched 
and the man, sick as he was, came assisted by his wife and the 
man just mentioned, and returned after dropping his vote into 
the ballot box. Men and even women volunteer their services 
for the purpose of conducting blind, crippled, or lame electors to 
the polling places. Most in fact think it their duty to labour for 
their party; and many look upon the labour as a labour of love. 
All this time the candidates and their agents are to be found 
running from their committee rooms to the polling booths and 
from the polling booths to the committee rooms. It is in this 
way that the excitement is kept up until the close of the poll at 
eight o'clock in the evening. About that time the excitement 
begins sensibly to increase. A large crowd is then seen to as- 
semble in front of the counting office to await the declaration of 
the poll. A little after it strikes eight, the doors of the office are 
closed, none being admitted inside by the returning officer and 
his deputies except the candidates, their election agents, and such 
of their friends as have been sworn in as their "counters". While 
the counting goes on inside, the large crowd outside, composed 
of both Liberals and Conservatives, of men, women and children, 
does not stand still. Each party keeps on calling for " three 
cheers" for its candidate and that is followed by groans and 

hisses from the opposite side. When the counting is over and 
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tlie doors of the office are reopened for the declaration of the poll, 
the scene that follows is simply indescribable. Each party 
outside looks forward for "good news" and stands, as it were, on 
^ ^e tip-toe of expectation. And when the name of the elected 
candidate is made known, you hear nothing but cheers and 
groans and hisses. The elected candidate's supporters call for a 
speech and he speaks like "a conquering hero," thanks his 
supporters, and concludes by trusting that the hard things he 
haH said of his opponent and his opponent had said of him 
during the election contests would be forgotten by both and good 
humour would return. Then the other party call for a speech 

from their candidate who is the defeated one. He too has to 

speak. He has to pluck up for at least the time being all the 
courage he can summon, forget his disappointment and show to 
his supporters and opponents alike that in spite of defeat he is as 
jolly as ever. If he betray any sign of dejection or discomfiture 
he is almost sure to suffer in the estimation of all — he would bo 
Oast away as a coward, unfit for the manly game of politics. 
Though defeated, he must not forget that he is a Briton, and 
show both in word and in deed as if to a Briton defeat never 
comes. Bearing this in mind, he puts on jx manly appearance, 
thanks his supporters, and ends by hoping that if bad luck has 

- attended him this time, better luck would be with him next time. 



■■ 
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•THE ENGLISH WORKING MEN. 

( Part First. ) 



"The nation", said Mr. Bright on one occasion, "dwells in 
the cottage"; and it is there, I believe, more than anywhere else 
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that you generally find the genuine Englishman — with little or 
no humbug about him, a model of unaffected courtesy, and Avith 
sympathies of the right sort. Nothing is calculated to impress a 
foreigner visiting England more strikhigly than the intelligence^ 
the shrewdness, and the wit of the lower classes generally but of 
the working classes particularly. On the day of my arrival at 
London, the very first man with whom I entered into conversation 
was a hair-cutter. He seemed to know a good, deal of jr^^lilics 
and interested me greatly by his talk about some of the leading 
statesmen of the day in England. More still, he surprised me 
by his criticism of some of the measures of Mr. Gladstone's last 
administration. Seeing that he had something of the politician 
in him, I asked him if he was an elector himself and he replied 
he was, "Well", I further queried him, "you wouldn't mind 
my asking you whom you are going to vote for — ^the Conserva- 
tives or the Liberals", And this was his answer: — "There ain't 
any doubt. Sir, the present Government (meaning, Lord Salis- 
bury's), have done well since taking office; but old Gladstone 
also I like and so I am puzzled," I came across another hair- 
cutter and that was during my visit to Manchester — a very 
voluble man, who seei^ned proud to tell me that he was a Tory- 
He spoke indignantly of Mr. Chamberlain, who, he said, "was 
sending the country to the dogs" — the common cry of Mr. 
Chamberlain's detractors and political opponents. But the hair-* 
cutter I met in Honiton, Devonshire, seemed still more intelligent 
and shrewd. That was the county, of which Sir John Phear 
was the Liberal candidate; and when soon after my arrival 
there I enquired of Sir John's election-agent and some other 
Liberals of the placed as to how his chances stood, they said they 
were so far "splendid". I put the same query subsequently to my 
hair-cutter; but he gave me no hopes. And his forecast, which 

was proved correct by the subsequent result of the poll, was based 
on this that Honiton was an old Tory place, and that as Sir 

John's opponent was a local landlord of great influence, who had 
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represented the county in the Honse of Commons during the 
last sixteen years, there was not much hope for the Liberal cause 
there. Hair-cutters, however, are everywhere a garrulous class; 
ihe nature of their occupation perhaps makes them so. It brings 
them daily in contact with a number of people of all classes and 
that perhaps accounts for the political sagacity, which those I 
came across while in' England exhibited in their talk. But they 
are not the only f lass, however, that amaze you by their fund 
of information and their shrewd remarks on politics. Even th^ 
servants seem to have more or less of the political faculty. ^ For 
instance, the morning after our meeting in Swansea, I asked the 
man, who was waiting on me at the place where I was staying, 
to bring me the morning's local papers. He handed me a copy 
of the Western Mail and said: — "This gives an account of your 
meeting. Sir". That being the paper, of which I had heard Mr. 
J. M. Maclean to be one of the proprietors, I expressed my 
surprise that it had reported the proceedings of our meeting. 
The waiter thought I felt surprised because I had not expected a 
Conservative organ to report our speeches. So he remarked 
very shrewdly: — "But yours was not a political meeting. Sir". 

I asked him: — "What do you mean? It if^as'political". "Oh! I 
mean it had nothing to do with our parties". "Then do you call 
party meetings only political meetings?" "Yes, Sir, that's what 

we mean here when we talk of a political meeting". I was not 

till then aware of this and I doubted if the man was drawing a 
difference which was popularly received. But when some days 
after. Sir Charles Dilke, who presided at one of the meetings, 
where we spoke, asked us about the Associations by whom we 

had been deputed, we toldhim they were 'Apolitical" Associations, 
He said they could not be called "political" for the reason that 
they were neither Liberal nor Conservative. This removed my 
doubt and I/ound that my Swansea waiter was in the right. 

More remarkable even are the intelligence and the sound 
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common sense of what are called the English working men — the 

men that live by manual labour, that daily crowd in the factories 
and the mills and whom Mr. Gladstone once described as "the 
huge toiling masses of the community". Of that intelligenc^v 
and that common sense I was able to find abundant pi'oofs at 
several public meetings attended very largely by working men. 
For one thing they are more demonstrative in their enthusiasm 
as well as in their indignation than any other cl^ss of the Britigjb 
public. Attend a meeting where the audience is mostly made up 
of men of a higher rank in life and a meeting of the working 
classes. The contrast is most easily perceptible. The mention 
of the name of a statesman popular with the former does, of 
course, draw forth cheers but they lack the lively enthusiasm of 

the cheers that one witnesses at a meeting of the latter kind. 
For instance, at Birmingham we attended two meetings — one 
where Mr. Chamberlain spoke, the other where Mr. Bright 
spoke, both very largely attended by working men. The first 
was held in the Grand Theatre which could hold three thousand 
people. The seats in the galleries and the dress circle, in fact 

every inch of space, were occupied. When Mr. Chamberlain 
appeared on the platform every single man in the audience rose 
and received him with tremendous cheering. When he rose to 
Speak, the same scene followed, At first he stood in the middle 
of the stage, when some lustily cried out: — "Step a little to the 
front, Joey", Joey being the abbreviation of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Christian name Joseph. In tlie course of his speech, criticising 
Lord Randolph Churchill, he said: — "Lord Randolph is a man 
of great ability, great shrewdness and" — but before he added 
another word, a working man in one of the galleries supplied it 
by crying out — '^cheek". Mr, Chamberlain, pointing his finger 

to the man, said "boldness" as much as to say that the man was 

right in Suggesting the word "cheek" but that he would instead 

use the word "boldness". The second meetmg — Mr. Bright's — 
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"Wcas hold in the Town Hall of Birmingham and there were, I 
think, more than four thousand people present. It was there 
that we were ahle to realise most vividly the highly affect ionat® 
et^teera in which Mr, Bright is held by the class, for whom with 
Cobden he had striven hard and successfully to win cheap bread. 
When Mr. Bright appeared on the platform, the audience receiv- 
ed him standing. And when he sat down and before the chair- 
man rose to open the proceedings of the meeting, the working 
m^i sang one of the election songs with an enthusiasm, the liko 
of which we had never before witnessed. When Mr. Bright 
rose to speak, the iiudience rose with him and then again an 
election song was sung. He began his address in a low voice 
and a working man cried out: — "Speak up, Johnny." When 
after Mr. Bright a speaker in the course of his remarks mention- 
ed as an instance of the former's honesty the fact that on one 
occasion he had resigned his office as a member of Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet because he had not been able to agree with his colleagues 
a man cried out: — " Honest Johnl " At one meeting, the 
audience consisting almost entirely of working men, they quietly 
heard a Conservative candidate. While he was addressing, not a 
single man interrupted him and this led the candidate and his 
friends there to suppose that the men were converted to his 
views. When the chairman, however, put the formal resolution 
that those there present approved of liis candidature &c., to the< 
meeting, 650 working men out of an audience of 800 people 
voted against it. At another meeting a candidate having spoken • 
of his opponent as "a man of no means", the audience — here 
again they were mostly working men— grew indignant. A man 
got up and asked the candidate what they had to do with his 
wealth — whether in the event of his election he was going to 
make a present to them of his "money bags". They would not 
allow him to go on. He tried hard to secure a hearing ; but the 

working men had made up their mind and the candidate . had to 
sit down. Mr. Dumphreys, the opponent of Mr. Chamberlain at 
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the elections of 1885, received a similar treatment on one 
occasion. Finding that he was being interrupted when he was 
addressing, he remarked that certain men were sent there 
for creating a disturbance at the meeting. The remark was not 
favourably received — the noise grew louder, the interruptions* 
more frequent, and the meeting had to be brought to an abrupt 
close. A still more interesting incident, which is illustrative of 
the wit that working men ^ow they possess, was narrated to me 
bi^n English friend. A speaker, addressing a meeting, tried 4© 
descant at some length on the virtues of a gentleman, who, it 
appears, had died shortly before. He went on asking: — ^'What 
place are we to give this great man that is gone? Are we to 
rank him with the Apostles or with Moses?" And so he proceeded 
in the same strain, uttering a good many of similar names, and 
every five minutes repeating his question: — "What place, I ask 
you, gentlemen, are we to give him?" The audience was getting 
impatient and feeling bored, hoping every minute the rant 
would end. No one for a time ventured to interrupt him. At 
last a working man ventured to rise and said — "Don't you 
trouble yourself any more, Sir, about it. Here is my place 
ready for the man you are talking of. Give it to him and relieve 
^ us." The audience Iroared with laughter; the speaker lost his 
balance and to the relief of all sat perplexed. 



/ 
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THE ENGLISH WORKMEN. 
( Part Second. ) 



%m»% 



In my last on this subject I bore testimony from my per- 
sonal observation, such as it has been, to the shrewdness, wit, 
and intelligence of the working classes in England, It is often 
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the fashion, however, among some people, generally thos6 belong* 
ing to what are called the'privileged classes of English society, 
to describe the working men as ignorant and illiterate. As one 
instance, I might mention that I was more amused than surprised 
to hear an Anglo-Indian gentleman, a passenger on board the S^ 
S. Assam, in which I returned to India, remark to another 
passenger in the course of a conversation on the results of the 
elections of 1885 that Liberalism was ciostly confined in England . 
tl5 what he called ^'the boors and bucolics" of the country — ^tipQy 
who, he said, were apt on accoun t of their ignorance to be led 
away by what he described as ^^the tempting bait of Mr. Cham- 
berlain's radical programme". The other passenger being, like 
the speaker himself, a Tory, readily assented. Their opinion was 
not, however, singular, for it is held by many and it may be 
partly perhaps founded upon prejudice. Just before the elections 
there appeared in the Daily News a series of articles on " The 
New Democracy", describing pretty faithfully, I should think, 
the improvement made by the working classes since 1872 in 

point of their intellectual status and political information, and 
the prejudices entertained against them as a class by persons 
opposed to their advancement. In one of those articles the 
writter thus observed of the working men: — "I have been at 
scores of working.men's meetings — which are the same thing as 
Radical meetings — and can say that in no single instance have I 
heard any bitter recrimination against] persons but only criticism 
(of the most merciless sort certainly) of useless institutions. 
What you hear in the debating rooms of the potteries is what 
you may hear from a thousand platforms in the British isles". A 
more straightforward set of people it woxdd be difficult to find. 
The story about Mr, Mill is well-known. When at the General 

Election of 1865 he stood for Westminster as a Radical candi- 
date, his opponents, while denouncing him as an atheist and in- 
fidel, tried to create a prejudice against him by bringing out a 
remark made by him in one of his works that the working classes 
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of England were given to lying. At one of his meetings he was 
publicly questioned if he had ever made such a remark. Mr. 
Mill frankly and fearlessly answered that he had. The effect 
the answer had on the working men may be described in the 
words of Mr. Justin Mc. Carthy: — "The boldness and frankness "** 
of the reply struck home to the manhood of the working men 
who listened to him. Here they saw a leader who would never 
shrink from telling them the truth. They greeted his answer 
witii vehement applause, and Mr. Mill was returned £a 
Parliament by a majority of some hundreds over the Conserva- 
tive competitor". The nice little hits and the appropriate 
remarks which working-men make at meetings by way of in- 
terruption, while a man is addressing, are often very happy; and 
they show that they generally take care to be informed on political 
questions. At the close of Mr. Bright's meeting in Birmingham^ 
a number of working men gathered round us and asked various 
questions about India, particularly about our system of local 
self-government. They seemed to understand and follow all we 
told them, to judge from the queries they put tons; and that 
showed that they could not be quite so ignorant and 'illiterate as 
some would think they are. I could say the same thing of the 
working men I met in Maidstone. At their desire I visited the 
Paper Manufactory of that place; and had there a fairly good 
opportunity of conversing with them. And the impression they 

made on me was very favourable. In one place at the close of my 
address a number of working-men gathered round me, and 
one gentleman — not a working man — observed that there 
were two things which he did not like in my address. I had, he 
said, harped too much on the blessings we had derived from 
British rule in India, which, in his opinion, was superfluous and 
unnecessary. I had, again, he said, on one or two occasions 
addressed the audience as "our rulers", while I should have 

spoken of them as "our fellow-subjects", I looked to the 

working men around me to see if they were also of the same' 
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Opinion. One of them said to me: — " Doesn't matter^ Sir, 
Hpoak your own way. It is better to be moderate". Theothen 
a<^rec(l. On another occasion when I was addressing a meeting 
«of working men, one got up and said — "Speak of Fawcett". At 
our nioetinir in Swansea in the course of his address Mr. Mndali- 
yar told the audience that self-interest made us strongly desirB 
the prosperity and continuance of British rule in India, becanae 
it had conferred^on us many blessings, *'It had", he said, "for 
instance, given us a common ^language. But for English, I 
tthould not have been able to make myself understood by my 
brother delogatos; we do not know one another's vernacular^' 
Wlu^roupon a man asked — "Do you know Welsh?", the point 
of the question being that difference of languages had not pre- 
v(»nted the English and the Welsh from uniting. So, why should 
it ])rovent union among the people in India? At a meeting of 
working men held one evening in the Cobden Club, one of the 
S])('ak(^rs referred to a letter which had appeared that morning in 
the Times\ but before he proceeded to state from whom it was 
and what it was about, a working man asked: — "Is it from 
Bramwell?" The question was doubtless suggested to him by 
the fact that letters over the signature of "B" had been from time 
to time appearing in the Times on agricultural and other 
questions. They were believed generally to proceed from the 
pen of Lord Bramwell and the question showed how English 
working men were taking interest in all that was being said in 
the papers on such of the controversial topics of the day as 
concerned them as a class. Mr, Broadhurst, who represented 
the Bordesley division of Birmingham in the last House of Com- 
mons, is a Avorking man. We had the pleasure of making his 
acquaintance at the meeting in the Grand Theatre. He was 

among the speakers and his eloquence as weU as his ability to 
deal with political quesions struck me as very creditable to him. 
I was present at a meeting held at the Johji Bright Clubj 
where a working man delivered an address on the pyramids of 
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Egypt. So ably did he deal vfiih the subject that I was led to 
think he had probably seen the pyramids; bnt on enqniry it 
turned out that he had never been to the place and had all his 
knowledge derived from the books he had taken care to read and^ 
master on the subject. Is it a wonder, then, that a class that is 
80 industrious, open-hearted, and quick-witted, and so full of 
enthusiasm and common sense, is said to form "the backbone of 
the English community?" 

Men of all parties in England seem more or less to realise 
this. During the election contests of 1885, it was usual to find 
candidates. Conservative as well as Liberal, those steeped in 
aristocratic notions as well as the disciples of the " new de- 
mocracy", posing as the champions of the] working man. One 
candidate, who in India made his fame as a Jingo of Jingos, 
•with all his Indian notions of "high-caste men" and "low-caste 
men", tried to secure the support of the working-men in his 
constituency by telling them that he had started in life without 
a shilling in his pocket. Another gentleman, equally aristocratic. 
Lad advertised himself as "the Working-Man's Candidate'', 
though the working men repudiated his claim to that title. Mr. 
Evelyn, who opposed Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose in Deptford, on oho 
occasion told his constituents that the latter, being a high caste 
native, could not be said to be a representative of the working 
classes of India. Mr, Ghose made an effective retort by telling 
the working men that he was proud to say he was descended 
from ancestors, who had followed the humble but useful occupa- 
tion of selling milk. In fact the working classes seem to bo 
feared by their detractors as much as they are respected by tlicir 
friends, and that because they represent, in a sense, the power of 
the country. That power is increasing and as the landlords 

were the class of the past, so it would seem the workmen are 
coming to be the class of the future in England. That such a 
class is full of genuine sympathy for the people of India ought 
to be to us a matter of great and sincere satisfaction. As Mr. 
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Chamberlain said of them at one of^his meetings where we wetrer 
present, in the English working classes the people of India have 
a tribunal, on whose sense of justice, fair play, and true sympathy 
ihey may always rely* 



( V. ) 
CLUBS, 



Some stir wsts created "during the period of excitement, 
/which shortly preceded the General Election of 1885, by adispa-* 
i raging remark madeabout that time by Mr. Gladstone regarding 
clubs and club-frequenters. I forget the occasion which called 
forth that remark but seeing that Englishmen of all parties, 
whether Liberals or Conservatives, Radicals or Tory Democrats, 
are fond of clubs, and that clubs in England have become a 
power in the country, exercising silent but for all that great 

^influence, Mr. Gladstone's observation that they were the 
rendezvous of idlers was naturally received by many with con- 
siderable surprise. The institution has taken deep root in the 
country so much so that it would not be inapt to say club-life is 
English life. What Macaulay has said in his "History of Eng- 
land" of London coffee-houses of the year 1685 may be said of 
many of the clubs that one sees in and about "the great Babylon" 
of the modern world. They form, as it were, "the Londoner's 
home" and such of them as are political are "the chief organs 
through which the public opinion of the metropolis vents 
itself". 

In fact every class of society has gone in for them. There 
are clubs, for ladies as there are clubs for gentlemen — working 
mens' clubs as there are farmers' clubs. There are the Alexandra 
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Jaad the Somerville Club,' both for ladies only. Of tho 
former no one can be a member who is not entitled to the 
privilege of attending Her Majesty's Drawing Rooms. Of 
"the latter I shall write at some length later on. There ar^ 
clubs that are non-political, such as the Pall Mall, Salisbury, 
Saville and others. These, I was told, are frequented by men, 
who are not strong political partisans and .who pass for either 
moderate or indifferent men in party matters. Men of literary 
or artistic tastes and pursuits resort to such us tho Athenoeum, 
the Arundel or the Arts Club. They have also in London 
what is called the Bachelors' club. It is, as the name itself 
signifies, meant for unmarried men, but a member is allowed to 
continue after marriage on certiiin conditions. Working men 
resort io such as the Cobden or the John Bright Club. Tho 
former has a large Hall, thrown open to all kinds of political or 
other meetings. Perhaps the most interesting of all is what i3 / 
called the Traveller's Club in Pall Mall, of which I read that no 
person shall be considered eligible to its membership, "who shall 
not have travelled out of the British Islands to a distance of at 
least 500 miles from London in a direct line"! 

But the clubs tliat form the centre of attraction are the 
^reat political clubs in the metropolis. It is ti Loy that exercise 
great influence, and it is thorc that men of both parties draw 
their inspiration and form their opinions. Tho Liberals resort 
either to the National Liberal, or the Devonshire (called after 
the Duke of Devonshire, lather of the Marquis of Hartington)^ 
or the Reform, as the Conservatives resort to the Carlton, the 
Constitutional or St, Stephen's. The Reform and the Carlton 
are situated very near each other in PaU Mall. The former is 
frequented mostly by the Whig section of the Liberal party and 
has a more aristocratic look about it than the National Liberal. 
But the latter is fast rising in miportance and is already regarded 
lis the main centre for Liberals in the metropoUs, It has on its 
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roll more than five thousand members and I was told ty my 
friend Mr. William Digby, its energetic Secretary, that 
applications for membership were daily increasing in nnmbei;. 
JChe building in which it is at present located is not sufficiently 
large or spacious; but its attraction is that it is in the very 
heart of the city. A new' house is being constructed for the 
Club and, when completed, with its large and decorated dining 
l^all, it will be a most magnificent building. Just opposite the 
, place where the National Liberal is now located, a splendid and 
spacious house is building for "the Constitutional CluV. The 
Northbrook Club is also in a fine bmlding. It is meant for 
Anglo-Indian and Indian residents in England, but I was sorry 
to hear from Sir George Birdwood and others that some Indian 
residents were not making use of it as largely as they ought to. 
The provincial towns are not behind the metropolis in respect of 
clubs. The Manchester Reform Club and the Newcastle l*iberal 
Club are equal to any first class club in London. Speaking of the 
former, it may no't be out of place to mention here what I heard 
from the gentleman, who presided at the dinner given at the- 
Club in honor of the Indian Delegates. He said: — "Do you 
know how such dinners are arranged? When I heard one 
morning that you were to visit, Manchester, I ran immediately 
to the Club, wrote in the Suggestion Book that the delegates 
should be invited to dinner and that members wishing to join 
should subscribe each a certain amount. Well, in a few hours J 
found more than a hundred signatures of members, approving 
of the idea and willing to join". So, again, at the National 
Liberal, one day while the elections were in full swing, a few 
members happened to talk about certain cases of intimidation 
exercised upon ignorant and poor voters. Well, the very next 
morning I found to my surprise that the talking had led to 
acting — a Voters' Protection Fund had been started, many had 
readily joined it, and what had been a mere idea the"^ day before 
became an accompolished fact the day after I 

But it is duriDg the election days that you ought to see a 
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Club and thd excitement tbiit thon prevails at it. I IkkI tak«.*n 
my quarters duriiit; the greater portion -of my r-Liiy !•> Ijo^nlon in 

• tlie National Liberal u'nd was thivs bi^th day ami lii^^hi an i'v«- 
witness "of that'excitement. The •Pu.'s.s A-.-ofiafioli, lu'twc-n 
wj^cli and tbe Club there Wiw direct ,tc» If '^^ raj iln*; oomournicaiifjn* 

* reported the declaraUon' of each, niglit's poll and liun'm.Ml.s ul' 

members used tq gather there every nit^ht ddvin^r tlio' cli-cHon' 

days. The Besultsused to be- received mini f wo. o'<;lock *in . flio- 
^ ■ •• • . 

zxiomin^. On the firsifc niy;ht wo had the rc^nlti \d' wlial. w.-j-ij. 
ealled" nncontested electioas' — ol' eandid:ite.s n't^. .? ■ I inioppr.s -dt 

• These of course did noi exc4t(! anv iiitf.ivst. • lUil it -was iVoiu il:o 
second'niffht that real, exciterti'-nt; ciimincivi^'d. Tiiat \\",i> ij.n 
night when the tesult:? bf the poll in inost. of tho ni<-lro{)olifari 

boroughs were declared; and as most of. th(; re.^iilts w(a-o un- 

.* favourable to the Liberal cause, tiio National. ijil)"ral Cliih 

. presented that night.a sight of mournin.ir,- Anion;^* f li ■ iimidn.'cl.s 

of members and visitors, interesfed in tho r:n'C(.'-«s oi" i !;• Lili.-ual 

•cause,'therO were miin that.. Vv'ere c.vj]ii[».4rai.rvt'ly • o!d a.-.d ii n 

that were comparatrvely young. As. each tcd('graj»liif. o-.tui- 

immication went thatniight to swcH the. ( 'unsrrvalivc • ni:i JDiii v. 

• the elderly members present-, .scal^l in ihc cli.-iir.-, .wii Ii ;.da.- r j , 

of whisky and soda by tliciir side, jmillcnrd di'^.ipjH.InluMMt [jiii. 

.on the whole seemed {0 taku tliin-^s .v.itli oM!i»-^l,!i:«: <•(>«. Im- :.^. 

i3ut hot so the inore vouLlii'nl aud iidiv.) iiU'\h.\y'.-\ i.r ■■ cnl, 

iVith them each defeat of t1i(.' Liljcral \y.\v':v .Wii- .- .'•.i-'n.il i"..i- 
•^ . • • . ■* • 

groans and hisses and fo«- cries (ji **l)u\vii willi ll;r l'.;r. on>, -."A 

Priests'.*. Such meh as Proi;. • Th(;ro]d Iiol-'ts loi-i.* 1 iKiriirji-. 

LYrly downcast that night for the Uicl lurfi Iho •(•!.•.. iitui.s \m r.> 

.'taking in the .metropolitan ^iftroih^lis as nganj; Iim* iiilj.T.il 

caifie. The third night was 1o-hc curlan-d thti reMili. (^rihr poll 

•• in Birminghjim, antl the eai-cTness lu know il. In'oii-Iii. iulo Iho 

• •• Club a larger nimiUer than ha;WnM.Mi'pi-fMMit-Mie previous nl;dii. 

•.When the t^Th^^a-aph brdiiglit Mv'. l>ri;j:hrs name lir.-r :ind l/nd 

Kandolph VhurchSr^ after it, fhroiiudiout Hie lar'^e Hall ol ihe 
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ijli\\i there yftkj tremeridotis'cteeriiig; but somehow *tlie figures 
of Mr, fright's m^ority.wcro, as given out by Iho telegraphic 
in-strmnent. in the Chib, illegible, ^ Those .present became nn- 
usualljk impatient to know- .by how many votes* Mr., IJright had 
a^feateU Lerd Randolph, A few.members ran at once in the 
direction of the Reform Club: seme, ottiers. f an . to the .Grand * 
ll^Iol-just.opposite. the -National Liberajand in-a few minutes .we 
werS able, to know tnaij Mr* Brighi?6 majprity was n<5t nfore t^a 
•760. The fourth dlghf ijKC had 'Mr.*Herbert Gladstone and several 

. other, successful Liberal -candidates at the* Club. That became tf 
night for political talk and spoecheg/'^nd the greatest^nthusiasin " 

• prevailed then becaxfse of the. tremendous majority by ' wnich 
■Mr. Gladstone had- been returned for Midlothian, ' .• ^ 

The Somerville Club, -which hgts'been already raeiitioned, is • 
for ladies only. .It -veaa started in March ISSOtand has its pre- ' 
sent quarters in .405, Oxforti* Street, W, It* has a large Dis- 
ousfeion and Lecture* RobmJ which is open to visitors, -knda. 
library for the exclusive "use of ftiembers. • It Jjas on -its* roll 
more-than^ 800 members. . • .Its^ lecturing season begins . in the 
' middle of October and* ends about' the middle of .J.uly. ' During 
*that season, oh tha fi^st .Tuesday in every months a lecture dr 
. entertainment is given;*on the second Tuesday, -a debaie. on 
some subject pvQviously announQcd- is held, and this is open to' 

visitofs (ladies or gentlem'en) introduced by "members; on the» 

• • * • ■ \ ^ 

third Tuesday a similar .debate, <Jpen to memhers only, is held f 
on other Tuesdays it is open to tho Committee, to- arrange for . 
such* meetings es they Jike, ' Theological subjecfs are' excluded: . 
from discussion at .'all meetings iani.debates- of the Club. I haye ^ 
mentioned thes<3 particulars abbujj.this institution, 'because it was 
under its auspices and at the request of some of .its members^ • 
that 1 delivered an address in. its Xjecture Room; a large number • / 
of ladios and only two gentlemeiijbeing present. . As no ^parti- 
cular subject had bqcn suggested or pr<5scribed for my -addross,- 
I though that tlie' question most approprij^te* to the occasion 
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would bo that • of social reform in India.' •Accordingly I gave . 
. my- hjaarers an acQonnt of fhe^ widow marriage movement 'in 

• 'Bengal afld in Bombay; tlie Paraina Ilapisd body, which existed , 
. -some year3 ago in this city; the Students* Jjit'erary an^ Scientific 

\ Society; the IBrahiijo Samajqind. Prarthana Samaj movements. 
At the close of the ad Jress^ Miss Ormo, who' was in., the cKair, 
" iwiked iti wotild be good.;€iiongh to artswer" qnestions, Vhich 
^ihose present might wi^h to ask me. . I readily consented and .- 
BQch questions as tho^^foflowing were asked ?-^" At what \'ago | ' 
;." generally are girls married amongst yoi^*'? "Is.it tmo.that 
•women are treated as slaves ill Indij^'.'? "What is -the lot of 
'■ . widows in India"? •.• "Are- Indian ladies allowed to attend meet- 
ings and' lectures"? These questions .plainly indicated that • 
English ladies we»e following»more or -less closely thp discussions • 
on social reform tlaking place in thi? country.. ' But their in- . 
*• form^6n is very imperiect and I wng not Surprised when I was 
asked by one of the ladies present if "it was true that we, Hindus^ 
were given to treatiHg our ladies 'like slaves. One of the 
qTOstions asked has sOme .bearing on a case that is Just now 
exercising the public mind here. It relf^tcd to the Jettcrs, which* 
. .had shortly before appeared in* the Thniss o/\ India ©yer the 
. 'fiignaturQ-of« "A- Hindu Ijady", aTid suinmaftsod versions of 

• ' which had been telegraphed to the London Times hy its Calcutta 

correspondent. * I was asked : — "Is the account given by the 
Hindu Lady true"? • "Are . there many other" ladies who can 

• Write-Bnglisb like her" and so on. • I was not sure* at the time 
' that- Rukhniabai was the writer of those, letters; -but at a time 

■ 

■"^en her case has excited go much interest and created sympathy , 

iov her fu'Sonie quarters, though she is being roundly denounced 
by others, it may afford her some coin fort q,nd consoUrtion to* 
know that there are ladies in Eugliand, whowould socm to hav6 

heard abojit her case, whp, I believe, feel for her, and would ])o 

- glad to take up her cause were the case carrieQ to . the Privy 

Council. When the questioning was oVer, one .of .the. ladi 
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prosont Sent to Miss .Ormb a piece of paper, containing the 
.• question: — "Will *Mr. . Chan<laj;arkar • tell ng something -abont • 
. the i^olitical conditiprt o^ India?" On that snbj6ct too I spoke,- 

%nd we dispersed iiftev passing a most *pfeas ant evening. 
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- "Take qare 'of rotten eggs and London r^nghs". This* was ^ 
the caution, wliicV a soinewhjjt cynical. fellow-pjcssenipBr on* 

I board the ship in which I Jeft foF Engjand gave, me one day 
wlren he leari;it that the object of onr visit to . that country was 
to appear* on English platforms «,nd acquaint the British public 

• * • ^ • ■ 

with the polifical condition of 'India. From what I have in the 
foregoing chaptqffi remarkecl about political meetings in England' 
the reader must haye already gathered that they are rarely dull • 
and when once party spirit is brought into ■J)lay, they becdjne what 
Englishmen call -"lively", meetings — "lively" in •the sense that 
s^peakcrs are In1?errupted, the proceedings a^e disturbed by 
groans; hisses, and air soHs , of ejaculations, ajid" ev^n benches . 

. '" and bones are sometimes* broken. Of such meetings we "used to . 
I* • . • • ■ *-' • 

read constantly in the morning dailies of, London last October 
and Noven;ber, For instance; during the election contests gf ' 
1886,- Mr. Goschen had. to get away unobserved ff-om a 
crowded meeting* in Edinburgh j where he had intended to speak, 
but where the Radicals swarmed in siich Jarge numbers and 
seeiried so determined to- disturb tl^e mbetirig at any cost' that it _ 
was though* Safe for him Jo leave quietly, fie* "got away from 
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the meeting, and dro'vc honle by some other road ^ih^n the one 
through whieh the roughs had "expected liis carriage to paBS. 
Mr, J\ M, Maclean had similar experience. fo go through' a/ few 
days before the elections. .1 was told ctf Sir Kichard Templ# 
that almost alibis meetings at" Evesham* were failures,* and that 

at one of them he was so njnch bored by questions that he lost 

• 'his .temper and told his audience that he was not going to answer, 

a» his friends'in Lcyidon'had iadvised him not id, - 
. • • • 

- • • ■ • ■ * 

At some of the meetings that I attended I was able to form 

some idea of a *liv^ly". meeting. The first mooting of tlio kind 
that I saw was in Maiichestflr. Iliad gone tq Aat city a .day 
previous to that iiied-"f;pr the Indian Delegates'. ifte6ting and was 
' asked by Prof. Muhro and Mr. Blenncj-hassott ta attcncF the 
' meetitig to be Bold that veiy evening in ' connection with the 
latt^r'ft candidature. ..Mr. BJennerhassett is an Irislnnan and 
wad during tlie ekctions of 1885 the opponent of Sir James . 
Fefgusson. The Irish. in Mancteater and elsewhere regarded 
hini as a traitor to their cause, because ho did not profess to' bo a 

• * 

"Nationalist'^ or Parnellite. ^.His canditkiture was, therefore, 
most sternly and l[)itt5rly*o]3)osed by them.: ' Even his lifc was 
m peril during the Iqst elections. Lettei*s used to be received 
by him threatehing'to shoot -hifn and so on if he should persist in* 
his candidature.* -But no man more bravely foiig!i{ his ])attlo, 
. teposing his life to imminent danger every minute almost, and 
nothing* I believe, ■ so much kept" him firm' and fearless 
"througliout the contest as tl^e" courageous help of Mrs. Ble;i- 
nerhassett, — an amiable and noble* lady,* who acccfinpanied her 
hi^sband at every meeting which he attended and who threw her 
own life into perillin seeking to savQ his. Now, in asklng'me to 
attend Mr. Blennerhassett's meeting, Prof. Munro said that there- 
was every chafice of the meeting proving a boisterous one, * as 
they had received inforftiation that the Irish were going to 
assemble in large numbers to kick up 4*row. "Have you bccu 
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to what wcwcrtH'a^livdy meeting^?'' fisked.tha Professor. . And 
wLen I replied "JTo,'-^ VWell, thdn," he said, ^^you yvill sec one 
^ this gvening". WhSn .we .entered the large Hall, 'whefe th^ 
p tneeting was hieJd, I saw at once what was likely to happen* The 
^ fro;it benohes were txjculSed.by men, who. had been adftiitted. by • 
tickets. The place- was guarded on all sides jjjf a strong b.ody of 
policemen. On the platform there was 9, gpodly number of.. 
' ladies — a circuniptance ^hich shows that English hdi^s are , not 
afraid to^TDrave the terrors of a* stormy meeting, • The ijioment • 
theXJhairinan, accompailied by Mr. Blennerhassett entered, that ' 
portion of the audience which occupied the front seats cheered, 
but-the Irish', "vWio. were behind, hisSed and groaned^ ' some, .ciy- 
ing out "You are a renegade", "Go to K^rty'*, -"A traitor", "We- . 
shall shoot you"— rail tiiid being addj-eSsed to Mr, Blennerhassett. ' 
•• But he bore it all with dignity, seemiftg ' not to midd the ' '• 
• opposition". When the Chairlnan rose tO ojpen * the proceedings, ^ 

• the noise in the Hall increased and it went on*increasing as .ope 
speaker followed another, .When Mr. Blennerhassett's turn cajne, . 
the noise became the loudest and an extraordinarily .strange sight 
presented itself. Th^. moment be rose, Irish ruflfanism seemed • 
to grow violent, '^Sftx attempt was znadfe tfyput him down and 
make his speech inaudible. Men shook their fists afhiiii, called 

* himbyvariousopprobrious epithets, and became^o noisy that none, • 
even those who were sitting ilear him on the plat-Torm, could heg-r 

a word of what he said. This made*the ineh on th*e front seats, who 
. w.ere .Mr.-Bleimerhassett's'supporters and sympathisers, i&dignant . 
andihe Hall was filled with voices '.frying out/ 'Ghuok'ei^ out'^ • 
Mr.Blennerllassett, witha wonaderfnl preSenee'of mind, stood calm 

resolved not to giveway. He said 4;o the audience that he w&s 
determined- ta hold his own at the meeting and was not going to 
resume his seat without having his say out of fear for tho^e who 
had assembled there to oppose biin, • Ijpon this the Irish party •. 
said :^— "You sha'irt spea^ .Wo will send you to Kerry". Up 
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to ibis moment the police had Ijeen silently observing. \^hat -was 

going iA ; but TS'hen -they fotind that the Irish wc/e growing 

violent they thought it prudent to interfere. Several nren were 

; kicked, arid turnei Qtlt of the Hall, 'There was -one Irishman 

• . , particularly j^wliose face looked most ruffianly, und who, though 

Iield*by several pcQJple and kicked and bealonto bleeiling'Ly the 

,, 'pplicem^'ft, Vould not give way ,and most violently resisted every 

attempt to turn him out, .They had to Struggle with" him for 

acSirly ten lliinutes.aud at last he was brought by nearly Juilf a 

* dozei^ men to tlje platfopm and thrust out .of the Hall through 
. th6 door behind us. Order was thus restorccf^uid Mr. Ulen- 

nerliassett was .able to make "hiifiself better heard,, thbutrh there 

• "^ere occasional interruptions still. Whenever he referred io his 
.opponent, Sir James Fergusson, the Irish intcrruiitcJ him with 

• the reniarkt — "But he don't want policemen": After the meetino^ 

^yvsLS ovei*, Mr, Blennerhassef s friends, fearing that the Irish 

might mob him iii the streets if he drove . unprotected ' to his 

residtoce, sent for. a ^us. On the top of it sat about a dozen 

policemen and iJiside yve wore about a dozen of us-=-Mr. and 

•• 'SLvs. Blennerhassett, Prof. Mxmro, several ladies and gentlemen, 

•' including' iny self, and faur policemen'. The driver was told to 

.take acertaiwrdute, so as to avoid all by-streOts und lanes, 

particularly those- frequented by the Irish. Whether the man 

did not understand the order or was in the pay of Mr. Bleu- 

. • • •• • • 

nerhassett'e enemies we knew not-^he drove us flu-ough quar- 
ters which he had befen directed to avoid. The ladies inside the 
*bus had just commenced to speak* a^out this among themselves 
while the* meii were talking about politics when,' to- the sudden 
fright of all. Que of the -wheels gaVe way, some of the policemen* 
on" the top fell down, and we, who were inside^ felt as if we Avere 

don6 for. Some of us were going to jump .out but. the 

• • . • ■ ■ 

policemen "inside kept • u§ together lest, seized by fright, .we 

■ - * " • • I • ' , 

should run Ugaitist one another . aiid^ thus jiarm .ourselves* 
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• .llappilyy ii \ya| only one wh^ei 'tha£ had giten*way-tind 

beyond 'a slight shaking, wocargie 16 notMng worse, Bjlt.it Vfah .^' 

not the accident we so much feared. It was* the Irish .mob* wa . * 

were anxious to avoid and this stoppage. of the^'bus on* the i;oa(l ' j* 

we were afraid wpuld expose us to their aitacks.. And it was ^ . • 

not long before a crowd soon* gathered aboufr the ^bus. Naturally, 

we- began to fear, that the Irish niight bo ainongst .fli^in. . Bqt*- ^ 

the policemen surrounded. jis and kept..u» ' out of harm's^way. 

Broughams 'and^abs were instantly brougl^t and fo'ttunately t^e 

were .able to return tq our •Tespecfive places of residence safe • 

• . • • • 
and soiind — ^iufliank God that nothing worse Had came off either 

■ at or after the mee'tinfj. " * " . ' 

• The next "lively*' meeting I should notice here : is " the one* 
wq attended at Nortl» -Hackney. . Sir Lewis . Pelly^ the Con-" * 
servative candidate of that contituency, is well-known in Iridfa. ^ * 
At son^ of his meetings he spoke 'about the delegates and some • 

of iis remarks were 'represented to us to be rather personal*. a^d. 
bitter. Although' we Jhad never intended, to speak against him" • ' 
yet after*, liis references to our mission it bfecame owr 

duty to appear before the cphstitiients 'of North Hackney A.nd . ' 
defend ourselvjjs. ' Our meeting there was held in the Kingsljirid . 

• C6ngreg?itioniil (Jhurch, • It was a crpwded and iioisy meeting^'* 
and' when we appealed on the platform wjo-saw.at once that 
^roughs" had ioon sent by some one. to -disturb the proceedings. 

A number of men were standing, in a cam el^y wTao kept making • 
noise andaskmg:-^^'Who ate- the Indian Delegates?" •*'Who"* 
sent them?" Qri one occasion the interruption became^© gr^t • 
.that the 'audience gre^" indignant and from all part^ of the .plac.o 

voices were heard cpying "Ghuek them out"^ "Chuck them out". 

. All of a.sud3en nearly every man was seeft. standing- on^ his 

. chair to find out where" the interruptten came* from. During 

this confusion, we rec[uested the Chairman to' toilthe.audicnpe . * 

nottojiimd cithcrjthc "roughs" or thcinterruptioa.Thc Cliairman 
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fiaid: — ^La-lies ssi Gr-tlrine::, p'.rise tako roTir soars and loaro 
the men ti:ai Lave -xxe :o i:«r::rr tho p roooo iini:* alv>!u\ Lot r.ri 
see what ihej isea- ••? do. Pne 'Indian vielo^ato? ilioniM^lVo-^ 
y/nMh that the men shc^iili h> le: alone'*. But tho aiuMonoo woro 
luA to be qnie*«i. One ct tbem, sranding, !iko many otliors (b.rro, 

on his seat, and greariT excite-J. said: — "Mr. I'hairman, wo nin<f 
chuck ont these rmr-s. Those Indian pontlonu^ii aro or.r inJ*'*-***. 
andwt^. as gentlemen, are round to «oo that tliov aro not in-v.Kod 
here"* This -was verv feelinvlv nttored and no N*>onoi' was if. 
said than a nnnaber of men rnshod to tho plaoo uhoro I ho 
"roiighs" were stancEng — several of thoni Nvoro \n\i out 
of the church/ and one was brought and provuKvl wiili :i 
seat on the platform. He did not like this froafnuMif an.I 

appealed to the chairman for proToction hut \\u^ ohnirmnu 
soothed him with thi^ remark: — ^'^Ir.— , 1 roi'rol to y-A\ vou 

were one of those whe were disturbing llio proo<»odin«\s. I 
have been watching you, I think tho soai you :\\\\ now 
occupying is better su^ed to you than tho ono you ha«l in a ooruor 
there". After this the proceedings of tho uh^oling hooanio 
more orderly and our speeches woro hoanl willi allonlion. 
Our leader, Mr. Mano Mohan Ghoso, inspired by thi* oxi-iliMuonf. 
of the occasion/i made a most etTeciivo Hpoooh whiih wai 

received very favourably by tho and ienoo. 11*^ roj^lioil io Iho 

charge brought against us by a portion of tho Kn^lirdi provi 
and repeated by some of tho C-onsorvaiivo oamlidalos (hat. wo 
weretrying to make India a party (|uosl.ion. Mr. IMiidalivai', 
in a speech that was persuasivo and arguyuMital.i\o, (h»alf. 
with the answer Sir "Lewis Polly had given ioour ii^st i|nosl.ioii5i. 
It so happened^that just before rising to addroMs'l had onujdif. 
^ght of the following words inscribed on tho .wall in froui oi' ilui 
pulpit : — "Glory to God iu tho Highest, IVaoo on Karth, 
and Good-\^ill unto Men". I coniniencod my remarks hy 

drawing tho attention of the men that had come to disturb 
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tho proceo lings to those words and asked them to behave 
as good Christians at least while they w^re in that place conse- 
crated to the service of God". This put the audience into good 
iumour aiid Vas received with cheers. I next referred to Sir- 
Lewis Pelly, and remarked that, though he had been somewhat 
hard on ns, yet we would not imitate his example but would 
speak of him with all respect, and that, although jiot Englishmen 
ourselves, we ha^l received an English education, of which we were 
happy to say we were proud because it had tau^t us tbat we 
should behave like gentlemen in i*eplying to our opponents. 
I can hardly give an adequate description of the entjiusiastic manner 
in which the aadience received this — they seemed to appreciate 
the spirit in which wo were inclined to notice the attacks 
against our mission. A, similar scene occurred at Mr. Chamber- 
lain's meeting in Birmingham. After Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Broadhurst had spoken, I followed. Iconamenced by referring 
to a statement that had been made by a certain gentleman at a 
meeting that we had been brought to Engj^nd " at the instance 
of Lord Ripon to white-wash his disgraced career". In referring 
to tho statement I refrained from mentioning the name of the 
person who had made it. I merely observed that it had been 
made by a gentleman, who was standing in jOonservativo in- 
terests for a constituency not far from Birmingham. No sooner 
was this said by me than the audience began to cry out: "Shame" 
and called for the name of tho gentleman. I tried to goonwthout" 
naming him but they would not let me, A number of voice§: — 
'^Name tho man, nam^ the man. Don't go on without naming' 
him". I replied :^"No, you viHl excuse me, gentlemen, I am not 
going^ to name^him". "Ko, name him", they went on repeating. 
I then said "Well, Gentlemen, I must ask your indulgence. 
It is no use naming the gentleman". Several voices: "Name? 
Name". This was rather an embarrassing position, from which, 
however, I tried to extricate myself by observing:-:— "Not 
that I am afraid of naming him. But he. is not known in 
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England — and I do not wish to givo him a repntation that 
he has riot in this country hy bringing his name forward • 
before the large and influential body of people that I see 
before me". This satisfied my hearers, they cheered and laughed, 
and I was allowed to proceed. The third incident that deserved 
(o bo recorded here occurred at Grinstead in* East Sussex. 
That was the county, which Mr. Heald was contesting in Liberal 
interests. I left London for Grinstead a few hours before the 
time fixed for the meeting and was accompanieft by an English 
friend. In the train by which we left we heard from several . 

felloW'-passengers that the meeting was likely to bo very "lively" 
Asked what made them think so, they said that at a meeting of 
Mr. Heald's opponent, which had boon held a few days before 
the Liberals had created so great a disturbance that it had to be 
brought to an abrupt close and now the Conservatives were 

going to retaliate. Mr. Heald's meeting at Grinstead was hold 
in the local Theatre. There, was a large audience, more than 
*he house could contain, so that an overflow meeting had to be 
held. We' entered the Theatre by one of the private doors. 
When Mr. Heald saw the necessity of an overflow meeting, he 
arranged that I should address the latter first and ho that at 
the former. I got out by the same private door by which we had 
entered. Having spoken at the overflow meeting, I turned 
back to the Theatre with- my English friend. .But we found 
the private door shut from within. The only entrance 
to the platform was the door of the large room where the 
meeting was held; but that entrance was, we wore told, 
barred. by a mob of roughs. It was a question with us whether ■ 
we should risk our lives by trying to make our ^ay through 
that mob. But we had no alternative: slowly wo reached the 
entrance and tried to get in. Fortunately, I had not worn my 
Indian head-dress that evening; or else the roughs would have 
easily mado mo out. My friend and^ myself pushed ourselves 

• ■ 
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through thorn quietly and taking ns for men who had come to 
hear, not to speak, they allowed us to pass on. But when we 
got to the middle of the Hall, some among the audience, re- 
cognising me from my colour — ^there was more light there — 
shouted out: — ^"Welcome", *The opposite side hissed and 

• 

the roughs at the entrance tried to.crea4;p a disturbance when 
I rose to speak; but they did not succeed, as the audience was 
favorably disposed towards me and whenever the interruptions 
l^ocame louder, •they cheered me on by saying: — ^'Don'tmind 
them. Goon". 



( VII. ) 



IMPRESSIONS ABOUT PERSONS. 
( Part Fi^st. ) 



During our short stay in England, we were brought in con- 
tact with several persons, to many of whom our special 
thanks are due for the assistance they rendered us in the . per- 
formance of the somewhat delicate- duty with which we 
were charged by the Associations that had deputed .us to that 
country. I regard it as a highly fortunate circumstance . to us 
and as a matter. greatly redounding to the credit of the English 
character that though we "were strangers iti that strange land, 
"the sympathy and sup porj; that we received from many ladies 
and gentlemen lighten<^ our labours considerably and made 
it a pleasure to work amongst a people, who know so well 
how to be courteous and kind to foreigners. At every place 
in or outside London^ which we visited, we ' experienced the 
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same conrtesy «nd kindness — ^whether it was at Maidstone, 
Newcastle, Swansea, Manchester, Birmingham, Aberdeen, 
Honiton or in Qrinstead. Nor should I omit to mention hero 
that the expenses of some of our meetings were borne by the 
gentlemen- who assisted ns in getting np those meetings, though 
we offered to pay. them from the funds raised in India. 
Cavilling critics would indeed say — ^and in fact have said — ^that 

aU this kindness was induced by party spirit, but for which, 
they think, we should not have attracted any notice jn England. 
Ihat the kindness shown to us was genuine and spontaneous 
is shown. by the fact that whenever,' we declared at our meetings 
that we had nothing todo with English parties,tho statement 
was received with cheers. 

It would not be of any interest to the reader if I named all 
those, to whom our "grateful thanks are due. In the present 
number I propose to say a few words about some of those, 
whom I saw and of whom I have formed certain impressions 
that I deem it necessary to record in this account of my .En- 
glish visit. And first I shou]^ say something of Mi\ William 
Digby whose close connection • with the late delegation and 
whose assiduous services to India deserve our most hearty 
acknowledgement. He is well-known in this country, particu- 
larly for the services he rendered in a spirit of self-sacrifice to 
the people of Southern India during the famine of 1876-77. 
For two months and a half I enjoyed his close friendship and 
had every opportunity of, as it were,' studying him. I know 
that ainofag those, who do not share his political opinions, he 
is regarded as a radical politician, a man with revolutionary 
ideas and so on. But a more genuinely sincere and honest man 
having the courage of his opinions, I have not seen. As Se- 
cretaiy to the National Liberal Qlubr, he comes frequently in 
contact with leading men of influence in the Liberal party. 
In him the moral and r^gious element preponderates over 
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everything else, and men that are moral and religions display 
a great deal of zeal in everything that they take np. Qljortly 

before the last elections, he eutered into a controversy with 
Lord George Hamilton, strongly attacking the latter in connec- 
tion "With the famine of 187o-77. Sir George Birdwood entered 
the lists on behalf of Lord George and the controversy became 
not only bitter bnt even somewhat personal. Now, Sir George 
and Mr. Digby may be said* to have something in common. 
So far as Englisti politics go, the one is a Badical, and the other 
a' Conservative. While Mr. Digby holds that if India g^ts 

justice from any party, it will be from the Liberals, Sir . George 
thinks .that India shonld trust neither party or should trust 
both equally.' But both are men pf strong feeling — ^men of 
largo and honest sympathies. I happened to see Sir George at 
the time that this fight was going on betweeri him and Mr. 
Digby. Sir George spoke to me albout the controversy 
with some warmth and told me that He would like to discuss 

the Indian* guestion with Mr. Digby by calling him and me 
to 'lunch at the Carlton Club. I should have liked very 
much to bo the happy medium of fbconciliation between two such 
eminently good and useful men but unfortunately the state of 
Sir George*s health at the time removed all chances in that 
direction. Dr. W, A. Hunter is another gentleman, whom 
India is now able]to count anaong her sincerest friends in Parliament. 
During the elections of 1885 he was elected M..P. for Aberdeen 

by a very large majority of votes. Before his election he had 
a large practice as Padiamentary counsel. He is a remarkably 
sound and careful politician. We used tohave the benefit of his 
company, and advice aim oste very day and we wore very favora- 
bly impressed with the spirit of caution and prudence he show- 
ed in all he said and did.. As a speaker, he is fluent and witty. 
On Olio occasion I heard him .deal with a question of figures 
and statistics so humorously that though it was a dry subject , 
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French Govormr.or.r ;i: tho o'v^-^o x*r;*u^ \>;\» |'u».,Mu»^i \\\m\ w^sh » 
medal,* spooially struok in h\< \w\un Um Jio -.oh i^inn.Mn.. |'mm 
in which ho h;ul ivlioNOil ilisiro^s. llo (<;ni'll»sl i«n.M« (•» l\U», .,•...» 
where in the ubsouco ofiho iluMifjlio rluMiTi hmm^Im..! .in.l i<n 
tertained him Nvlth <i[roaf Iumum*. llo Wict ^'iiihff.i iniini •.•!.. m t.| 
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Parliament bof.h for l.lmf. nn'l fifii'.i hr/Ji^i Iml !.». I.m . 
ahvay.s rcA'mcA. II'; wn : i/iN'-'l m',.:l, /•l,li//iii|r »/, no fi ..,* 
ho who inviV;d n-. f.o .T'://".;! -Mt . ju.J mi'l'. nil Ui/v ni'tMiUhifiMdfi 

s..:n ;.>•; •;i/iiliri|;/ ^^ 
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and his genial looks at once indicate that it is not in his nature 
to be led away by the spirit of the political partisan. As a 
leading paper in Newcastle once wrote of him: — "Neither in the 
maxims' of a party nor in the genins of a sect is to be fotmd the 
i^cret of the disposition, in which political questions are approa- 
ched by Dr. Watson but in the largeness and generosity of a 
character to which neither sect nor party conld give the stamp 
of narrowness.'* Snch is Dr. Spence Watson and I think in 
him we have secured a friend, ready to act upon the principles 
that every Englishman ought to do his duty by India. Mr. 
• Joseph Cowen, also of Newcastle, in some respects resembles 
but in others forms a contrast to Dr. Watson. Both are men of 
* benevolent disposition, but the benevolence of Mr. Cowen is 
apparently confined to "the Tyhite races." Talk of oppression or 
wrong inflicted on some petty state in Europe. Mr. Cowen's 
sympathies are at once aroused. During the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties he was one of those wha claimed 'independence for Bulgaria. 

To Ireland he is now prepared to grant Home Rule. But his 
sympathies do not extend beyond Europe. As for India or 
Egypt or any country populated by the dark races, he thinks 
everything is for the best there and there should be no need dt 
cry for change or reform." Of Egypt he once said that, . being 
"the product of centuries of enslavement" it was unfit for any 
form of constitutional government. It is difficult to under- 
stand this political character of Mr. Cowen. But Dr. Watson is 
consistent throughout — ^his sympathies are not narrow and his 

political views have nothing of the eccentric element apout them. 
The name of Dr. Spence Watson reminds me of the lady, whose 
name is known wherever philanthropy is cherished and admired 
— I speak of Miss Florence Nightingale. I had the pleasure of 
calling on her at her house in Oxford Street twice. Though 
now old and obliged to confine herself to her bed on account of 
illness, the capacity for work is ^till in her. She is always doing 
something— writing for the papers or reviews on some subject 
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if oUmr. Earnestness is still discernible in her expression. 
Nothing interests her so much as the well-being of the poor 
and ihe helpless. We talked for more than an hour on a 
i anmber of things relating to India but it was the condition oj 
ihe lower classes in this country that seemed to interest her 
»ort. Speddngaboat our workmen and agricidhirist. parti- 
eularty, she enquired: — "How do they live?" "What sort of 

education do thej receive?" "What sort of dre^ do thej wear?*/ 
'KSui they read and write?"— With the delegation movement she 
expressed herself to be strongly in sympathy and warmly com- 
Jnended the step adopted by the Indian Associations in sending 
m depotation to arouse English interest in Indian a&irs. ^'Woi 
XSnglish people/' — she said to me — "¥rill not learn to take 

interest iii tndid unless you seriously press Indian questions 
on our attentioii.^' She regretted that almost all the friends 

of India had been defeated at the elections; but her advice to 
tifl was that we should not lose heart on that ac<^unt. "Wd 
tore passing through a crisis. No one can say what will comd 
ont of it. The Irish question is itself a source of great adxiefcy 
uid trouble. And I do not wonder that the elections have been 
to India a great disappointment. But your friends must not 
despair. Work on and it will all be right." These were 
the words of encouragement Miss Florence Nightingale ad- 
dressed to me at the close of bur seoond interview, and coming 
from a lady, who has herself lived a life of groat self-sacrifice in 
the cause of distressed and suffering humanity, the advice ought 
to be carefully botne in mind by us. Another remarkable lady 
that I saw was Mrs. Augusta Webster, who was one of the 
candidates for the School Board. 1 visited her with Mr. Marfcin 
Wood and was greatly interested in all she said about the 

mismanagement and extravagance of London School Boards^ 
When I paid to her that I was surprised that this state of things 
prevailed in civilized England, where I had thought publid 
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opinion exercised very great influence, she said that even men 
who were expected to know better of these Boards were snrpris-^ 
ed at some of the revelations of mismanagement. For' ibstance,' 

when on one occasion she complained to a gentleman^ who had 
been for some years a member of the Board, of its extravagance 
and cited facts and figures in support of the complaint,^ 
he seemed to feel considerablj surprised and said;^^'^Dear 
i^el I never kn^w of all this before. I wish I had known? 
it. I most look into it." And Mrs. Webster thought his was- 
not a singular case. Talking of the School Board elections she* 
9mA lady voters at one time had a prejudice against voting. An<l 
•l^e told me how a candidate for the Board once hit upon an 
nigenions way of removing this prejudice. He invited the lady 
voters in his ward to tea in a place near the polling booth, 
where his votes were being registered. Many ladies turned out 
m ?esponse to the invitation. They were so pleased with the' 
arrangement that they said they had no idea voting was so easy 
an affair and now that they knew how comfortably it could be 
managed, they would no longer consider it a difficult thing for 
a lady to go to a polling booth and vote. 
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IMPRESSIONS ABOUT PERSONS, 

(Pabt Second.) 



Interview with Lobd Randolph Churchill. 

On obv arrival in England, paragraphs having appeared in 
the papers announcing the nature of the mission, on which we 
had gone there), some of them representing that we we^e taken 
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to that conntry to be tools in the hands of Liberals and Ra« 
dicals during the elections, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, whose acquain- 
tance we had not then made, wrote to a friend, enquiring who 
And what we were. He said that he wished to know about all 
ihis, because it had been given out by one or two papers thft 
we were going to side with the Liberals in the electioneering 
campaign. My friend put the note into my hands, whereupon 
both Mr. Mudaliyar of Madras and myself called on Mr. Blunt. 
He has his house in St. James's Square, iK>t fier frojpi Buckings 
haqi Palace, which is Her Majesty's residence whenever she 
Jbappens to be in towu. Mr. Mudaliyar had a note of uitro-. 
duction to him from Dewan Bahadur Baghunath Bao^ 
of whom both Mr. Blunt and his wife. Lady Anne Blnnli 
spoke to us in the highest terms of praise. We explained to 
Mr. Blunt the object of our mission, aad assured him that we 
would try our best to remain neutral as far as English parties 
!VFei:e concerned. He said he was himself a very warm admirer 
x£ Lord Bipon and heartily approved of his Indian policy. 
But he thought Lord Bipon had proved a benefactor of India, 
not because he was a Liberal but because he was a good and 
honest statesman. Mr. Blunt further told us that although 
he was not himself a strong party man, yet he did not think 
the Liberals were likely to do n>uch good to India. Many of 
the Whigs, he said, either had their relations oflBicially employed 
in this country or were commercially interested in it. They 
owed their wealth to it and naturally regarded the Civil Service 
as k sacred monopoly of theirs. The position of the Conserva- 
tives was, in his opinion, different; and if reform was to come 
from one of the two parties on the Indian Civil Service questioi^ 
concernii^g the natives, it would, he believed, be from tlj^e 
Conservatives. Assured by us that we would endeavour to keep 
clear of party politics, he promised to take part in our first 
meeting. He moved one of the resolutions at it, which wag 
presided over by Mr. William Digby. Whei> b© rose to speak e 
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jfew people hissed, because he was Conservative. They were of 
course Liberals, but the audience on the whole heard him patiently. 
This last circumstance shows that the meeting consisted of men 
(^ both parties. Mr. Blunt also wrote a letter to the Times, 
explaining the nature and object of our mission. And the Times 
gave it a prominent insertion, as indeed it used to do at the time 
to ev^ry communication coming from Mr. Blunt, 

It was throifgh Mr. Blunt that we were able to have the 
memorable interview with Lord Randolph Churchill, then 
Secretary of State for India. It was he who put the idea into 
our head. He said he had already spoken about it to Lord 
Bandolph and his Lordship had readily consented. When the 
members of the India Council came to know that Lord Randolph 

was going to receive the Indian delegates they are said to have 
turned aghast and tried to rebel. They perhaps could not conceive 
where at this rate this ^'Puck of politics" was going or likely to 
go. But Lord Randolph would not give way. Mr. Blunt also told 
us that it was Lord Randolph's intention to give full effect to 
the Proclamation of Her Majes*^^y should he continue in oflSice, 
A mere sincere well-wisher of India, he said, than Lord 
Randolph he had not n^et. His Lordship was full of India, 
his heart wag in his work. Here Mr. Mudaliyar ^sked Mr, 
Blunt how it was that Lord Randolph had been violently attack? 
ing Lord Ripon, Mr. Blunt replied that the attack h^d giveq 
him as much pain and surprise and he had even said so to Lord 
Randolph ; but then^ added Mr» Blunt, it was a party attack 
and he was personally i^wjire that his Lordship warmly appro- 
ved of the domestip policy pursued by Lord Ripon in India, 
I might say with reference to this last remark of Mr. Blunt that 
ijt tallied with the opinion of ^ gentlepnan at the India Office 
who was then on terms of close friendship, it seems, with Lord 
Randolph. One or two days before the interview a friend 
laf^T^'t^d in pur mission, hearing that his. Lord-ship was going 
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t<Q receive us officially, wrote to the gentleman at the India 
Office requesting him to exercise his influence in our 
behalf so that his Lordship might give us a cordial and sympa* 
thetic reception. In reply, that gentleman wrote to our frien^ 
to say that immediately on receipt of his letter he had run up 
to the India Office and found Lord Randolph quite enthusiastic 
nbout granting the delegates a cordial interview without any"coa- 
ohing" from others — that his attack on Lord Ripon was more n 

party move than anything else, for in reality his Lordship ap- 
proved of Lord Ripon's domestic policy in India, and that his 
Jjordship had attacked Lord Ripon because the Radicals had 

been attacking him. It was thus that the interview waa 
brought about. On Thursday the 15th October at 4 p. M. we 
irere taken by Mr. Blunt to the India Office — a massive 

building, or, I should say, several buildings rolled into one, 
presenting from the inside a somewhat dreary spectacle, where 

a stranger is apt to lose himself as in a labyrinth. But the 
Secretary of State's room — that where Lord Randolph was 
(Mated and received us — was of modest pretensions. One or 
two cupboards, containing books, a few chairs, a table and a 

large map of India— that was about all the furniture I remember 
to have seen there. Nothing could exceed the grace and 
kindliness with which Lord Randolph shook hands with us. I 
do not wonder that they make a hero of him on Tory platforms, 
A good appearance is a great advantage to a speaker in England, 
and Lord Randolph has it even more than either Mr. Bright or Mr, 
Chamberlain. He has all the polish in his manners and speech 
of the Frenchman with the ceaseless activity of his own race. 
His moustaches, at which his opponents point their finger of 
Bcom, give grace to his animated countenance and heighten the 
effect of the vivacity, which is the m irked feature of his eyes. 
There is also a kind of melody in his voice — and when ha 
•peaks, words, to use an Oriental figure of speech, flow lika 
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honej. In introdncing us, Mr. Blunt told him that he had 
advised us not to identify ourselves with any particular party. 
Lord Randolph merely nodded. Mr. Man Mohan Ghose said 
we should be glad to remain neutral. Again a nod of approval 

from his Lordship. Lord Randolph apparently thought that it 
was a question on which it was prudent he should not speak hut 
might as well convey his meaning by his silence. He spoke of hia 
visit to India, saj^ how much he liked all he had seen, and made 

some enquiries about Raja Rbiv Prasad of Benares whom he 
describedasa **very nice gentleman". That over, we talked polities.' 
He^saidthathe was very earnest about his proposal for a Parlia- 
mentary enquiry into Indian affairs. He had spoken about 
it to his colleagues in the Cabinet before introducing the Indian 
budget into the House of Commons in July and they had all ap- 
proved of it« But what the Liberals would do if they should come 
into power, he said he could not say. He indeed thought it was 

probable, if they got into office, they would carry out his proposal 
but it was equally probable they would try to limit the scope of 
the enquiry. His own settled co^^'iction on the subject was that 

the enquiry should be thorough and lead to something prac- 
tical. The Committee should examine carefully the way in 
which thie coutry was being governed; and it should consist of 
the best men available in Parliament. Mr. Morley, he continued, 
had opx)08ed his proposal on party grounds more than from any 
settled opinion on the subject. His speech had surprised his 

Lordship considerably. Our interview lasted a little more than 
half an hour. Before parting, Lord Randolph said he would be 

glad to hear from us again on any subject specially appertain<- 
ing to our respective presidencies. We bowed our thanks to 
his Lordship and parted. Thus commenced an acquaintance, 

which, however, was not subsequently kept up in the good spirit 
in which it bud begun. 
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Mr. Chambkrlaix. 

Tbete were only a fefw days for the electioiis lo begin. The 
tiuie was drawing nesf when our duty being done we should 
IhT6 to leave England for India; and yet we had not seen Mr. 
John Bright. We learnt that a great meeting was to be held 
at Birmingham on Saturday the 21st November, where both Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Bright were to speak. It seemed to us 
that the opportunity was one which we should not lose. 
Aoeordingly we commnnicated throiigh a friend to Mr. 
Schnadhorsty President of the Liberal Association in Birmin- 
gham, oar desire to be present at the meeting. Leaving London 
early on Saturday, we arrived there in the afternoon just in time 
for Mr. Chamberlain's meeting. And it was there that we first 
■aw the leader of the Eadical party in England- In size he is 
moderately built, has a fine forehead and piercing eyes. He has 
tery grave looks and a somewhat austere expression, indicative 
of his firmness and his indomitable ipluck. And when he puts 
on his eye-glass and looks at you, it seems as if he is reading 
yon tbrongh and through, and detect the inmost secrets of 
yonr heart. Though he was born (at Caniberwell) in 1836 and 
is now fifty years old, he looks rather young for his age. There 
are anecdotes told of him in Birmingham, which show how people 
often make mistakes about his age. In aShort sketch of his lifojr 
written at the time of the elections of 1885 by Mr. B. C. 
SkottowOy there is one told which may be found interesting by 
my reader. Some years ago Mr. Chamberlain and his friend 
and Ueutenant, Mr, Jesse ColHngs, visited the south-west of 
Enrope. They came as far as Malaga and from there they 
resolved to proceed to Gibraltar; but they were disappointed to 
find that theie was no steamer going that day, and would hav®" 
to wait for a day or two. But there was an English merchant 
steamer lying in the harbour and they determined to bite it. They 
interviewed its Captain, who declined to take them^ becanse, 
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he said, there was iio accommodation for passengers in his shipt 
The travellers, however, assured him that they were not par- 
ticular about Accommodation, and would gladljr nianagef to get 
Qn in the ship, provided th^y were somehow taken to Gibraltar 
that very day. l)he Captain was after all induced to comply 
with their ui^geiit request. He showed them into his cabin, 
which he placed at their disposal. Adiressirig Mr. Ceilings, whonl 
he took for the more eld^i*ly md,n of the two, the Captaiii said: — • 
"You can take the bed; and the youn(^ster mMstknodk it out ori 
the sofa" — the youngster being Mr. Chamberlain. 

• 

Mr. Chamberlain's oratory may not be equal to Mr. Bright's 
but it has charms of its own, Mr. Bright moves his hearers 
more by his earnestness alnd his voice than even by th^ simplicity 
and vigour of his Anglo-Saxon expression. There is very little of 
action in his speaking. You see him standing grave and 
composed, pouring forth his eloquence, not laughing when or 
before he makes you laugh or foaming when he makes you foam, It 

is like the waters of a gentle stream gently running. Excej^* 
li slight wave of the hand, you see no gesture in him. To be 
gpell-boundibp? his eloquence it is not essential that you should 
keep your eyes on the orator and watch the movement of his eyes 
or hands, for in Mr. Bright's case neither the hands nor eyes 
move much. Indeed, a much better eflfect is produced by 
listening to him with your eyes closed, for then you are able 
to detect the traces of that "silvery" voice, which in his younger 
days enaibled him to move the hearts of his hearers more eflFec- 
tively than he is now in his old age able to do. It is a treat to 
hear his perorations, — so grand and yet so simple, but unassisted 
by action. Not so Mr. Chamberlain. He is an orator, who 
depends for effect as much on gestures as on his voice and wit* 
Action' is, in a word, \nB forte as much as fluency and foroe of 
speech. But it is not action of the kind that you see.in noisy 
and declamatory speakers, who i^ave and roar and throw their 



hands on all sides and move their bodies as if they were in a fit q£ 
kgony. There is a peculiar grace in Mr, Chamberlain's delivery and 
gesture. The nieeting where I heard him was held in the Grand 
Theatre of Birmingham and when he rose to speak, he stood in 
the middle of the stage. The audience in the galleries t)f tha# 
large Theatre, not being able to see him, loudly called upon him 
to step a little to the front. Stepping to the front, he gracefully 
put forward his hand as a signal to the audience to be quiet and 
hear his reasons for standing in the middle. And k^tnus explained 
his reasons. "Gentlemen, on this stage where others have acted 
before me" — (here he smiled and then the audience laughed) — "I 
think I had better follow the advice of the proprietor of thd 
Theatre and he tells me that the acoustic properties of this placd 

require that I should stand there"--pointingout the place where he 
had first] stood — "so as to make myself heard by all."* The gentle 
movement ol the eyes and the hands and the flow of choice English 
from a voice that is pitched neither too high nor too low show 
that Mr. Chamberlain has studied carefully the art of elocution^ 
Ths speech he made at the meeting I speak of consisted of many 
hits at Lord Randolph. ^^Lord Randolph is fond of long words 
tind of the most inappropriate adjectives, ^^ ^^I say it is an act of 
unpardllelled avdacityfor a man to come dawn here — a member 
of the present Government — and claim consistenct/ as one of his 
virtues.'* " You know what Lotd Randolph said yesterday'^-^ 
(laughter) — "ii^ you cannot imagine what lie will say tomorrow J* 
(Laughter renewed,) There was no reference to India made, iii 
this speech except a casual allusion to the Upper Burma Expe- 
dition, of which Mr. Chamberlain said :— " / am glad to find 
here some distinguished representatives of the natives of India— 
(loud cheers)— our fellow-subjects and perhaps they will tell you 
whether a.war in order to force upon a barbarous potentate an 
agreement with English merchants is so mtith for tlie interests of 
India that India ought to pay all the expenses:' But when towards 
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the clo86 of the proceedings^ after others had spoken, among 
them myself, he again rose to propose a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, he made these remarks abont India t — ^*I did not 
know when I came to this meeting that we were to have the 
iTdditional and nnnsnal pleasxure of welcoming fonr of onr Indian 
fellow-snbjects. (Cheers.) Had I known of this beforehand 
I wonld have ventured to say something with regard to the 
a£Eairs of that dependency of which we are so proud but which 
St the same time involves us in such heavy responsibilities* 
(Hear, hear). I think, however, that I may assure the delega-' 
tes that the working men throughout the length and breadth of 
England are sound upon the subject of India. (Cheers). They 
desire nothing in connection with the Government of India 
which shall not have for its first consideration the welfare of the 

people of India and if there are wrongs and grievances, there 
is a tribunal to which they may be brought with the absolute 

certainty of a fair and just hearing.'* Before departing, Mr, 
Chamberlain came up to us and said that he would be glad to have 
an interview with us after the elections were over. That 
interview my colleagues had with him when we visited Birming- 
ham the second [time, i. e., on the 7th of December, but I was 
not present at it. Mr, Chamberlain asked my friends what was 
the most urgent reform India needed. Mr. Ghose drew his 
attention to the Civil Service question; Mr. Mudaliyar to the 
necessity of reconstituting the Legislative Councils on a popular 
basis. He promised to give his attention to Indian questions and 
there the interview ended. 
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(IX.) 
IMPRESSIONS ABOUT PERSONS. 

(Pabt Third.) 



Mb. John Bright. 

It is now encily twenty years since Mr Gladstone said of 
l^wMMlf : — ^>'I haye changed yarious opinions; I should say that 
IlKre learned yarions lessens.'' Bnt the political career of Mr. 
Jalm Bright has been of a different character. Instead of 
dmging^ he has always maintained the same views, and he 
ang^ ba said to be the same in 1886 that he was in 1866. 
Be 18 perhaps the only- living English statesman, of 
iritfnn it may well be said that he has, instead of '^learning 
Tarioiu lessons," taught the same lesson throughout to his 
ooimtrymen, — ^the lesson of "liberty at home and of peace abroad.'* 
Aa Mr. Chamberlain said of him at the meeting, of which I 

bare already given an account : — "When the history of these 
tfanes comes to be written, it will be admitted that there is no 
more splendid instance of political consistency than has been 
■ffinrded by the public life of Mr. Bright." And the history of 
iliat public life could not be summed up better than in Mr. 
Bright's. own words: — "Many things which I advocate are 
ihonght rather foolish at first; but in tirae pepple come up to 
them, and I have the satisfaction of being a little ahead of tho 
Gknremment and often of the nation." It ih this H])irit of con- 
sistency in his political character aTid tlin moral forco on which 
it is built that have secured for him ihr? iiiriM^iion of hiH friends 
and the respect of his opponents. At LilxTuI iiinnt.ingM, all three 
names— Gladstone, Bright, and C/hamlj(«rliiiii — ovoked of course 
the. greatest enthusiasm, but yput^ould tM«v««rtlinloHM (i<'ieot u dilfe* 
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fence in the cheers w Ith w hich the three were respectively received, 4 
For Mr. Gladstone, all — the older and the vonnger generation of J 
Liberals— exhibited their profound admiration « But he extorted ; 
jt more by the force of his genias and his capacity as the leader -i 
of his party than anything else. On the other hand Mr. Chamber^ .- 
lain was the hero of the rising generation of Liberals. The oldev 
olass of Liberals did not seem to cheer him mnch, either because 
he was the man of the future and their best memories were aft* 
^iH.*iated with the past, or because some of them thought he waa • 
going too fast for the times. But Mr. Bright seemed to be 
vosj^ected equally by all and men of all parties acknowledged 
his moral earnestness. The belief about him is that there is not 
nuioh o( the partisan in him. Even Lord Randolph Churchill^ 
who opposed him at the elections of 1885, said that he regarded 
him as a most dangerous opponent of Mr, Chamberlain's policy 
because he (Mr, Bright) looked upon it as a policy most dan-^ 
gerous to the country. Some of /he go-ahead Badicals were 
indeed known to grumble that Mr. Bright seemed to linger on 
the past with great fondues instead of dealing with the practical 
problems of the future with the distinctness which was charao-; 
teristic of Mr. Chamberlain's utterances. But for all that he is 

regarded by the young as well as the old as a great moral force. 
At the close of our meeting in North Paddington, a respectable 
Liberal, coming up to us, said : — "I liked very much your 
references to- Bright. I don't care much about Gladstone or 
Chamberlain. They are men of expediency." Mr. Lai Mohan 
Ghose was once addressing a meeting of his constituents in 
Deptford. While in the course of his address be was dealing 
with Mr, Gladstone's manifesto to tlio electors of Midlothian and 
Mr. Chamberlain's "radical programme," a burly looking workr 
ing man interrupted him with the (piostion : — "Why don't you 
speak of Bright?" Mr. Ghoso could not speak of Mr. Bright just 
ihoii without seeming to ])rin^ in ilie name abruptly and thus 
jnarring the sequence of lluainlit in bis speech." He, tlicrefore^ 
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a repeating his question until Mr. lili.i 



His Mbetino at the Tovrs Hai.i.. 

Btion, whicliis tVIt by ihy British (niMii.' fur Mr. 
is witnessed at its best at bis mtrtin^'s. Tin' tlr^^ 
tended wag held in the Town lUAl of I'frniiii^rliniM 
> Slstof NovenibL'r. I-riivin;: ilr. I liiiiili,: Iain's 
dbeen held in the at'tcmoon (>^l)l(-^illlIl' (by, we 
2 friend Mr. Lee to t hi' Ri-turjn ('lnl> ami at'im- 
ing for half an hour there, we Murn- 1 fur tin; 'i'uwn Hall s:» 
J be tlieru at least a quarter of an hour U-ion; ihiLiiiiiiiienit- 
, of the proceedings. We were taken to one of tlie rooms in 
A Hall, nhrre Bevera] gentlemen were waiting tor Mr. Bright. 
Locompanied hj the two Misses Dixon, he arrived at the exact 
seven — a plain looking old inun, presenting somewhat 
features of the typical John Bull. His countenanco is 
fays placid in pri'vate conversation — you feel then that you 
! in the presence of one who can make himself quite at home 
irith jtm, Bat the moment he appears in public it becomes 
KHnewhat aiutere, leaving not a single smile on bis face and then 
ytm ieel that yon are before a stem moral dictator who is seriou.4 
even when witty and will put up with no humbug. On his 
.arriTRl, the formal introduction to him of the Indian delegates 
luTing taken place, he entered, followed by us, tho large an<l 
ipaoiooB room of the Town Hal), wliero between ibree and four 
tiunuaod peo[de had assembled to liear bini, ttii llie iibitrorni 
itaelf there were, I should think, between I'om- and five binxlred 
people. There was not an inch of space vaeaiit; we vein lilera- 
Uy crammed. Every single scat was taken np in ibe galleries, 
which with the splendid array of Indies and ;feiitleinen, several 
of them with binoculars in their bands, prcentcil a magni- 
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ficent f peelacTe. A new and interesting feature of the meeting 
was — at least I had not witnessed it at the several political 
meetings I had before then attended — ^that a pretty large number 
of boys and girls were seen among the andience. Little boys 
and girls rarely, if at all, attend political meetings in England 
bnt Mr. Bright is regarded as a man whom everybody deems it 
a piece of good Inck to see and hear. Bat it was the floor that 
presented the most lively scene. There working men and work- 
ing women had* gathered in very large numbers. They were 
standing, as it were, neck to neck, and from the farthest end of 

the room to the platform there was one surging crowd. Though 
it was cold outside, the heat inside was something awful; even 
we felt it. A friend, sitting by me, remarked; " I daresay you 
like this heat," aud he seemed considerably surprised when I 

told him that it was too much even for us. Mr. Bright's 
appearance on the platform was the signal for very enthusiastic 
cheers and they were given by the whole assembly standing. 

When he sat down, those on the platform and in the galleries 
sat too; the working men on the floor lustily sang an election 
song. That over, one of them called for "three cheers'* for 
*' Join . Bright," which were again most enthusiastically given. 
This was followed by "three groans" for Lord Bandolph Chur- 
chill. All this while Mr. Bright looked an indifferent specta« 
tor of the whole scene — he was sitting calm, without betraying a 
single emotion on his'countenance. The Chairman opened the 
proceedings and in the course of a short speech asked the elec- 
tors that had met there if they were going to prove ungrateful to 
their old friend and benefactor Mr. Bright by rejecting him and 
electing Lord Randolph. To this the working men on the floor 
replied "No" in a voice that rung through the hall. He waa 

followed by Mr. Mudaliyar of Madras, who had a most cordial 

reception and whose short but sweet speech, containing apt 

• 

references to the interest taken by Mr. Bright in the welfare of 
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the; people of India, was frequently applauded. Then row Mr. ' 
firif^ifc to speak and with him again rose the audience. There 
were ch&ar^ and cheers for some minutes. Mr. Bright's ad- 
ftena dealt with the work performed by the Liberals while in 
imMfrom 1880-85. He began in a low tone, whereupon some 
»-ia the gallery cried out:-"Speakup, Johnny." He spoke with 
in his hands, and some of his perorations seemed to have been 
fuQj written out. In fact it was a set speech which he delivered 
en tibe-oooasion. There was not much of that eloquence, for which^ 
he is noted; but when he summed up the services rendered by 
tteloberals to the ooimtry in these pathetic terms: — ^^Ours has 
tieen a victory that has been won without bloodshed/' the 
sentiment called forth very hearty cheers. And the most strik- 
ing fiaatore of the speech was that there was not in it a single 
.^ nArence, direct or indirect, to him who was opposing Mr, 
I height at the elections — I mean, Lord Eandolph Churchill. His 
'i-' lAtdsfaip was passed over completely in silence as if no such 
■'- penKm had appeared on Birmingham platforms. Mr. Bright was 
-' . fidbwedby several speakers. Oncjof them asked :~^' Are you, gen- 
tlemen, going to prove turncoats by rejecting Mr. John Bright, 
ijvho has won cheap bread for the people." At this the sonorous 
voice of a lady was heard to cry out "Hoar, Hear." This was so 
ftelingly said that the audience, who had quietly heard the 
~ jemark of the speaker, seemed to be suddenly electrified, as it 
irwre, by the very telling, because apt, interruption of the lady. 
The word, twice repeated, evidently suggested to their mind 
the idea that here was one of those millions of ladies with large 
fiunilies of children to support, who but for the cheapening of 
bread would have had to starve. The audience had received in 
silence the speaker's remark but that single lady's "Hear, hear,'* 

suggestive as it was, was greeted with most enthusiastic cheer- 

ing. In his speech Mr. Bright did not make any remark about 

India, not having had any previous intimation that we were to 
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^ be present there. Ho, therefore, asked the Chairman to permit 
him to second th^ Votd df thanks to him so that he might make 
another speech and dupply the omission. In so doing, he made 
an extempore speech, which, because it was extempore^ proved 
one of his best eflfbrts. He rose fully equal to th^ occasion, was 
thoroughly fired by his old eloquence, dnd spoke without the 
assistance of a sirigle note. Then should you have heard the 
orator and seen the assembly — the one worked upon magically^ 
tis it were^ by thfe sacred fire of the other, absolute slaves of his 
voice haviiig the ring of the true orator. I realised what till theil • 
I had read of in books — how men hang on the lips of great 
orators. For the first time in my life did I feel what it was to 
be in a trance. The ladies dnd gentlemen there had heard 
his first speech reclining on their seats. It had no doubt beed 
cheered at certain parts; but the audience had not felt inspired^ 
But no sooner did the second begin and with sentence after 
sentence did the old man eloquent seem to rise than with him 
tose the audience too^ Those who had heard his first speech 
reclining on their seats now seemed unconsciously bending 
forward, and the whole audience heard him in such subdued 
silence that you could have heard even a pin fall, until; rising 
by gradual stages, h6 at last reached the climax of his earnest- 
ness and eloquence and in tones that still ring in my ears said 
of India. — "I could almost hope that I was twenty years young- 
er and could give some help to those who are likely to take up 
this cause." The feeling of the audience till then pent up by 
the charm of his eloquence could no longer restrain itself. There 
was a most deafening thunder of applause while the workino* 
men oti the floor seemed wild with ecstacy. John Bright get-^ 
ting youngerl What would not the working man pay for it if 
that were physically possible. The very idea acted like a charm 
upon the admiring audience and they waved their hats and . 
handkerchiefs at the old man. Even he seems to have felt thd 
excitement, for when he resumed his seat, after having spoken 
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in wliat floemed to as his bofit manner for nearly twenty niinntsf, 
ipe, who were seated next to him, observed that ho was litera- 
Uj shaking. When he pnt his hand to the glass of water near 
hmiyit was 80 unsteady that it was with difficulty he could raise* 
tim^ glass to his lip?. The meeting overi we retired to a room 
■4jaoeiit to the hall where^the meeting had been held. An incident 
ooonrred there which shows how greatly Mr. Bright is revered, 
'WUls he was talking to us several ladies tnd gentlemen" 
C^Ihoted i^nnd him. After having shaken hands with some of 
1' dMnt he was departing, when an elderly looking lady, 
wkbr seemed to be one of his most devoted admirers, not to 
lie baulked of the purpose fo/ which she had waited so 
loBg, stepped forward, and touched Mr. Brights hands 
and retired,, as he was finding his way through the crowd 
to Ids carriage. Before departing he said to us: — ''Well, gentle 
men, you may count upon my support in the House of Commons 
— ^if I am re-elected." Mr. Man Mohan Ghose smiled at this 
and said;— "Of course you will be." Mr. Bright in his quiet 
manner: — "Well, I don't know— don't be sure of thai" This 
was said with a naivete^ which was as engaging as it was sincere. 

Our Interview with him. 

Next day — it was Sunday — came off our interview with Mr. 
Bright. He was staying with Mr. Dixon. Before calling upon 
him, Mr, Osier suggested to us that we should after the close 
of the elections in Birmingliam visit that town a second time and 
address a public meeting under the presidency of Mr. Bright. 
"But the difficulty," said Mr. Osier, "is to get Mr. Bright to 
preside. Whenever he is asked to speak or preside, he at first 
declines and you have to repeat your request. He asks in 
return — What am I to speak ? Wluit am I to satf? — .But 
when you j>ersist a little in your entreaties, you get him 
round. What he will say to our present proposal we 
/ must see. But most likely he will not refuse," We 
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called on him at three in the afternoon. There were preiSent 
at the interview Mr, Dixon and Mr. Osier. There we found Mr* 
Bright a different man altogether from what he had appeared to be 
ai the public meeting the previous evening. He did not look 
either solex^n or grave. There were smiles on his countenance* 
He laughed frequently with us and fascinated the company by 
the freedom and humour, of his talk. He inquired what had 
become of Sir Willitoi Wedderburn's scheme of agricultural 
baQks.4md jv^ished it were given a fair trial. He made enquiries 
about Lord Beay and said he was very glad to hear his Lord- 
ship w^, becoming popular as Governor of Bombay* He spoke 
about jthe Civil Service qUestiodand his old scheme for separating 
tbQ Goveriiment of India into independent presidencies. Then he 
tailied Qt the Ilbert Bill and the war against Theebaw. He next 
refciDred, to Lord Bipon and said with much warmth how deli- 
glited he really was to find that his Lordship had succeeded 
in^ Winning the golden opinions of the people of India. Here I 
remarked how India felt disappointed to find that Lord Bipon 
had liot been made a Duke on his return from that country* 
Mr. Bright in reply :-^"0h, that's nothing. They want to get 
rid of their present Dukes, and I don't think Lord Ripon sets 
high value upon that title.*' He told us how, while returning 
from a funeral, he had met Mr, Norris, then about to leave for 
India to join his appointment as a Judge of the High Court at 
Calcutta, and asked him to be kind and courteous to the natives* 
Speaking of the future of India, ho saidt — "India has, I 
hope, a bright future before her. If you are moderate and 
we are reasonable, no dificulti/ is ever likely to arise in thegovern-^ 
vient of that country ^ There is a notion among some people 
that Mr. Bright is an ultra- Radical, who would, if he had his 
way, give up India this very moment. He is supposed to hold 
very revolutionary ideas about this country but I venture to 
think that the remark I have mentioned above shows how inistaken 
that notion is. It justifies Mr. Justin McCarthy's view thut 
there has ak^avs been " a certain element of cons ervatism*' in 
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Mr. John Bright. But in him the element is of a genuine ohft«' 
racier — ^it is conservatism of the sort which is essential to all 
true progress and without which all reform runs the risk oP 
being hasty^ and short-lived. At the time of partings Mr. Osl^ 
iaid to him: — "Mr. Bright, I have heen talking to these gentle- 
nen bbout holding a meeting after our elections are over, and 
I propose that they should pay us a second visit' and tell 
118 something ahout India." Mr. Bright: — "Certainly. It is a 

vtey capital idea indeed," Mr. Osier: — "And they want you to 

prtiide." Mr. Bright:— "Well, don't be sure of that, though." 

'Mr. M. Ghose, as the leading delegate, put in a word by way 

of entreaty, Mr. Bright standing in the meantime in a thoughful 

mood with his hands in his pockets, as if he were considering 
^vljeiher he should consent or decline to preside. Mr. Dixon 
followed Mr. Ghose, observing that if it was desirable to hold a 
•meeting, it was equally desirable that Mr. Bright should preside. 
Then Mr. Bright said:— "Well,^ Mr. Osier, you had 
better write to me ' about it on my return to Rochdale^ 
It 28 very likely I shall be able to come." This was, 
whispered Mr. Osier to us, as good as consent. The 
lassorance brought to a close our two hours' conversation with 
one, whom it is a delight to hear, an honor to shake hands with? 
and a privilege to interview. "How many people,'* remarked 
Mrs. Osier when we returned-^"how many people would be so 
mightily glad to talk to Mr. Bright even if it were for a few 
minutes only." 



(X. ) 
GENERAL IMl'RES^lONS, 




I have dealt hitherto almost exclusively with what may be 
oalled the political side of the English character as I*: struck me 
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dtmng mj brief experiences of tba General Election of 1885* 
I venture io thinki bowever, that it is an aspect, which is not 
calculated to give either a complete or even a fair idea of the 
Englishman as he is in his own native land. '^The prevailing 
expression" (^ the iSnglisb people *'is not/' says Oeorge Eliot, 
''that of a livelji impassioned race, preoccupied with the ideal 
and earryii^ tho real aa a makewei^t." But if you look at 
them, as they 9ffpeBT during the excitement of a political coih 
Voversy, especially one connected with a general election, you 
will generally come impressed with the notion that it is the ideg} 
and not the real which pl.eases the English most and a livelier and 
more impassioned race does not exist on the face of the earth. At 
political meetings you find John Bull invariably full of animal 
spirits. His proverbial austerity of expression seems to desert hiip 
there and you see in him an enthusiastic and very demonstrative 
hemg with sympathies and antipathies of the most gushing kind« 
Cttring the period of poliftcal controversy and platfo.rm oratory, 
which immediately preceded the General Election of 1885, the 
Tories made it one of the strong points of their attack against 
the Liberal party that it was so much divided in opinion that it 
was difficult io say what were the principles or who were the 
leaders of that party. Lord Hosebery replied to that attack by 
ftaying that the Liberals had and recognised but one leader 
whose umbrella was large enough to hold under it any number 
of fidlowers. At a Tory meeting held in one of the metropolitan 
boroughs, where Ix)rd Salisbury spoke, some people (of course 
Tories) appeared among the audience with a large umbrella 
which was uncovered and comically displayed for some time, 
had rotten eggs and dead cats thrown at it, and ultimately when 
Lord Salisbury rose to address, it was torn into shreds and amidst 
the groans and hisses of the half indignant and half comic audience 
was rudely thrust out of the place. This is an instance 
of how, when fired by the passions and prejudices of party 
spirit, John Bull, who usually is said to feel an objection to 
"looking inspired," becomes one of the most "lively and im- 
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pumxmei beings*' in the world. In the experiences of political 

meetings which I have detailed in previons chapters, the reader 

bu been furnished with other illustrations of this feature of the 

lB»l|j;l«^ character. If you dive a little deeper, you would find 

'/ eaotlier principle at work during electoral struggles — ^the prin« 

[- 49^ of sparing nothing to win a victory. We look upon Eng* 

[ land as the land of liberty, where even the poorest man is able 

4d assert his own over the power of rank or office; and where 

«orraption or intimidation cannot so much a^ raise its head.* 

Bat the experiences of an election give you reason to change 

• jowr mind and to think with the poet that distance always lends 

^ «Beiuuitment to the view. A gentleman writing to a friend 

dbont his defeat at the elections of 1885 observed: — ''The majo- 

t8j, by which we have been beaten in this division is unexpect- 

itfif large to both sides. It is unquestionably the result of 

. ^^^ganised pressure and intimidation exerted in the new electo 
'lltoi«»< The extent to which promises were voluntarily made 

ia us and (as the result proves) afterwards broken is a remari^- 
|Ab feature in our case. It seems as if the country folks thought 
4be ballot would be secret as between them and their friends 
hot would not protect them against their enemies." And obser- 
vations to the same effect were made to my knowledge and with- 
in my hearing by several other defeated candidates. Of a well- 
known gentleman, who held a higli appointment under Her Ma- 
jesty, it was said in the papers that he had brought his official 
influence to bear on his subordinates to get them to vote in 
favour of the party to which ho belonged. Of the wife 'of a 
leading pclitioian it wa^; allege J that; dunug the elections she 
bad even visited a certain school and "actually urged the chil" 
dren to try and persuade their fathers to vote" for her husband* 
Of another lady it was given out that she had asked a working 
woman for whom her husband was going to vote. On the latter 
replying_ for the Liberals, the lady said: — "There will bo no 
blankets at Christmas then." The working woman, who was evi- 
dently more devoted to her party than to worldliness, indignantly 
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' rejected the temptation held forth before her and retorted : — "It 
isn't Liberal working menwho want charity blankets; it's thoso 
who call themselves Tories." 

. These are election experiences, from which perhaps an Indian 
pessimist would draw the inference that after all human nature 

wtaik the same everywhere — the only point of difference between 
say/ the case of India and the case of England being, in 
Jiis view, this ihat with us though cases of intimidation and 
eerruption occur they are not as easily exposed as in the latter 
eountry« But the pessimist ought to remember what 
seem» io be a practically, if not theore^tioally, accepted 
maxim among those engaged in political battles especially 
iii connection with a General Election — 'that e very-thing 
is fair there as in love and war. Hence if you wish to form 
a more accurate estimate of the English character, you must see 

John Bull more specially when he is not involved in the 
meshes of party politics. A general idea may be conveyed of him 
when I say that he lives like a machine. At home, or in society 
you find that he has so much artificialised life as to carry the 
science of etiquette to something like absolute, though tiresome 
perfection. We in India complain of the tyranny of custom j ' 
they in England complain of the tyranny of fashion. Custom is j 
constant while fashion is changing, but.in effect both are perhaps, 
to some extent alike. John Bull has a law for every little thing 
and judges you as much by what you seem — your gait, 

the cut of your coat, and your manners, — as by what you actually 
are. This to^an Indian no doubt ^causes great embarrassment • 
and for some time after your arrival, in England you are 
naturally apt to be haunted by a vague suspicion that 
you are perhaps all the twenty-four hours of the day 
unconsciously violating some well-established point of -English 

etiquette. But in England courtesy is well-known* and 
well practised and there are few, if any, critics there to condemn 
you as a barbarian merely ba cause when invited as a guest you ' 
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})rofe6s your inability to use the knife and fork witli Ugility. The ■ 

quiet of an English home — its neatness and its regularity — the 
\eareydth which everything is put in its proper place and every 
act is done, as far as possible, in its proi^er cimec the kind and* 
courteous treatment servants receive; the way in which children 
are taught to behave and to converse; show that sanitary reforms, 
Social reforms^ and political reforms begin .with John Bull at 
home — that habits of order and good discipline, « so essential to. 
men in general and statesmen in particular, are learnt not so 
much from books or at school or college as in well-regulated 
homeSi which in their little circle form an empire by themselves 
and where one is taught to govern and be governed. From every 
English home which 1 visited as a guest I heard that the cause of 
^teiperance was gaining in England. Ten or fifteen years ago, I 
-was told, people used to drink more largely than it is now the 
fiuhion to do. It would seem the qyH has been transferred to 
India from England, This, however, by the way. Another 
wonderful improvement John Bull has made is that he is less 
bigoted — without, I hope, being less religious. Had ten or fifteen 
yeaflrs ago a native of India stood for a seat in Parliament the first 
question that would have been asked him would have been thisi-— 
"Are you a Christian?" But now people have grown more liberal^ 
Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose was asked by a man at one of his meetings 
to state his religious faith. Though Mr. Ghose was ready and 
almost going to answer, the audience would not let him say any- 
thing on the subject. They kept on crying out: — "Don't answer" 
until at last Mr. Ghose had to drop his reply to the question. 
Follow John Bull from his home into the street, a more 
busy and active being it would be diflicult for you to find, 
Men and women are to be soon going about in a hurry as if they 
have hardly time to look about. If a stranger on a visit to that 
country from India drives or walks through the streets with his 
national head-dress on, oven the most busy man passing learns 
instinctively as it wore to stand and gape. You throw off the 
head-dress the next day and wear the English hat; not a sool 
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' cares to look at you— yoti are lost in the crowd and are no 
longer **the observed of all observers." But it is an English 
mob gathered in the streets on exciting occasions .that 
produces a mont striking impression, I had twice opportunities 
of witching and observing such a crowd during my stay in 
London — one on the occasion, when the late Lord Shaftesbury's. 
funeral cortege passed through Cockspur Street on its way to 
.the Westminster Abbey; the other on the day of the Lord 
Mayor's show. On the former occasion a very large number 

of people gathered in the street to see the cortege pass. There 
was a gravity about the whole crowd which was strikingly 
impressive' and most appropriate to the mournful solemnity of 
the occasion. The crowd followed the cortege to the Abbey 
and all through the mournful silence observed by the large 
concourse of people, afforded a striking contrast to the bustle 
and excitement which one finds in a crpwd gathered at a 

political meeting. Nay, the contrast between that scene and 
ihe scfflie on the occasion when the Lord Mayor's procession 
passed through the leading streets of the city of London v^as 
even more marked. People began to collect nearly two hours 
before the time fixed for the procession to pass through. There 
Trere men, women, and children gathered in such large numbers 
that the traffic had to be closed as tho streets were bio- 
eked. What with the policeipen trying to keap the crowd 
in order, telegraph boys of ten and twelve entrusted with 
the delivery of telegraphic messages running about and 
with difficulty finding their way through the press of people, 
and the lower class of people struggling with one another to 
pick up silver coins thrown by sundry members of the National 
Liberal, the whole presented a most exciting and picturesque 
scene. At last the procession came, consisting of shows of 
several kinds. The most striking figure in it was that of old Sir 
John Bennett, ^^the Radical watch-maker of Cheapside.'^ He is- 
a prominent figure generally on most public oooaaiona. The first 
time I saw bim was a few days after my itadM|l||Aa|u4 ^ 
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a meeting held in the Cannon Hotel, where Mp. Colqnhonn read 
a paper on Upper Burinah. Even at the most crowded of meet- 
ings yon are sure to distinguish him from the rest. He is a fat, 
old man, with small but piercing eyes, which are opened and shut ^ 
every second with force while the lips are set constantly 
in motion. He wears a bunch of red roses in his button- 
hole. His individuality is so striking that his age-worn 
figure in his well-known velvet coat and browi^felt hat meets ^ 
your eye wherever he may bo seated. He is seventy-two 
years old. As the carriage which contained him passed, the 
crowd receivcld him with a volley of cheers. He took olThis hat 
and kept it waving about to express his thanks to the crowd 
for their cheers, whereupon some wags were heard to cry 
out: — "Don't take off your hat, old John. You'll catch cold 
axid die." It was a very cold day and for an old man of 72 
to sit in an open carriage with his head bare it was indeed run- 
ning a great risk. But Sir John Bennett seemed not to care 
but rather to enjoy the fun. In his humorous manner he went 
jpn d offing and then donning the hat and shared with the crowd 
/Be merriment caused by his presence. 



XIL 

What the Pbbss said of ua; 
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There is nothing very striking in the circumstance that ixi 
England, where politics are inseparable from parties, the mission 
of the Indian delegates came to be regarded by several .people, 
iBspecially the Conservatives, as a party mov6,. The impression 
prevailed among them that we had gone all the way to England 
for the purpose of supporting the Liberal, and if not the Liberal 
the Eadical cause, before the British constituencies. It may be 
thus explained.. In our speeches, we could not but express our 
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disapproval of Lord Lytton's Indian administration; and Lord 
Lytton was a Conservative. Again, we could not but applaud 
Ix)rd Eipon's Indian policy; and LordRipon was a Liberal. 
J With all our best efforts to put our estimate of both on 
grounds having not the remotest connection with the accid- 
ent of the one being a liberal and the other a Conservative, 
we could not hope to convince men, accustomed to judge all 
things political with party bias. Further, the impression wag 
strengthened by the circumstance that we spoke against the 
increase of Indian military expenditure. The proposal for that 
increase came from and was supported by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and he happened to be a Conservative too. Thus it 
was that we came to be taken for men, who wished to throw 
ourselves into the arms of Liberal politicians. Tory papers 
raised that cry, and some of the retired Anglo-Indians in Lon- 
don did their besb to re-peat it at meetings and in papers. 
According to one gentleman, we were "low caste men" — ^men 
who had " cast off the religious and social traditions of the East." 

According to another, we were "three young Radicals, who 
called themselves Indian delegates". A third critic set us 
down for "three mysterious Indian gentlemen". A fourth gave 
out that the cry of "justice for India" we had raised was "an 
electioneering [dodge", A fifth made the curious discovery 
that we had been taken to England, " at the instance of Lord 
Bipon, to whitewash his disgraced career" and so on. Two or 
three papers invented worse facts and said worse things 
—papers, which, in point of rabid writing, would have surpassed 
the most rabid vernacular paper in India, of whom some people so 
often are heard to complain. But the critics did more good than 
harm to our cause, for they gave wide publicity to our mission; 
and there wai not a single newspaper in England| which had 
not something to lay on it* 

Here I shall present to the reader a collection of extracts 
token from some of the journals that stood well by us. The Eeho :— * 
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^'Ibgj (the delegates) wDl get a partial hearing. Ihej will be 
pcwb-poohed by the official class and the Conservatiye Press. 
Iheif will no doubt be satirised by the!organs of the Anglo*Indian 
eomimimty in India ; bnt they will do good nevertheless... ..They 

[ win 80W seed which will spring up in due time We are 

ever drawing on the resources of India, and unless we econo* 
iDue we shall be a greater curse to it than a blessing. We 
tor, however, more from want of thought thoji of heart." 
Tke Presbyterian Messenger : — ^^ Among the novelties of the 
|veaent situation is the appearance among us of three delegates 

from Lidia They have come to lay before the English peo- 

. pb ihe claims of India to more considerate treatment... The 

' change which has come over our Indian empire is absolutely mar- 

r vallous. The English language has become the speech of the edu* 

caied classes ; English ideas have taken root; a new loyalty hat 

j[., been developed ; in one word, India has fairly started on 

^ file path that will make her a part of ourselves". The Court 

■*• JOVBKAL: — "The gentlemen from India are really men of high 

' ^ieolfenre and from the speeches which they have delivered during 

'-' Hmt precandidature (*ic.) are decidedly common-sense-like and 

wifliout the least extravagance in their ideas". The Fbee Man:- 

It speaks well for the rising intelligence of that country 

ifaai three Native gentlemen have been sent from Calcuttai 

Madras, and Bombay, to ask the electors of Great Britain to 

give greater attention to Indian affairs.»«»t«Last week they 

Bought an interview with Lord R. Churchill, who promised them 
that a Parliamentary enquiry will be made during the forth- 
coming session and that it will embrace the whole judicial and 
administrative. A very safe assurance to give. But our opinion 
of the subtlety of the Indian intellect will be greatly at fault if, 
notwithstanding the pleasure they expressed at hearing this, 
they place any hope or trust in this now favourite Conservative 
gambit." Tue Cambrian of Swansea: — "We earnestly hope the 

Indian representatives, who are now endeavouring to arouse 
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• liearty sympathy and cooperation throtighont England, on behalf 
of the best interests of onr Indian empire, will be eminently sncr 
cessfol in their effortf, and that our British House of Parliament^ 
^when it next meets, will calmly consider the just claims which 
pur Indian brethren have for justice, and grant them that justipo 
at the earliest possible moment. In order to do this there musi 
be a change of policy — ^not simply in the practice of a little 

■ cheeseparing economy, but ojir system of Indian Qoyernment 
must be organised on a new, broader, and cheaper basis". The 
Swansea jQUBNAL:-r"We emphatically approve of the objects 
which the delegates from India have in view in visiting this 
country. Their main desire isj to stir up the sympathy of the 
people in their favour, and to bring into closer bond^ of friend- 
ship their great Empire with England. ••The response of Swansea, 
as represented on the occasion of their visit, was as emphatic and 
enthusiastic as coul4 possibly be pronounced". The Manchb- 
fiXBB GuABpiAN: — "K the visit of the Indian delegates has done 
no more than demonstrate the warmth and sincerity of the 
popular feeling in this pountry towards our Indian fellow-sub 
jects, it will have been useful... As for the charge that the Assocr 
ciations and the delegates have wrongfully assumed a representa- 
tive character, it is met by the obvious rejoinder that it would 
be ridiculous for any possible Indian organization to pretend 
to be fully representative of all the sects and races of India. 
Persons who pi^t forward this extremely transparent objection 
ought at least to show how a more approximately representative 
mission than that which we lately welcomed in this city could 
be formed." The Hull Express :^^ Mr. Bright made a very 
good speech upon Indian a&irs last night. He had always 
been one of ^the forward school with regard to India; he is 
practically at one with Lord Ripon and would unflinchingly 
apply the principles of English Liberalism to the Government 
pf our greatest dependency •••He expresses what is undoubtedly 
a growing feeling when he says that our Indian service stands 

in urgent need of reform." The Evening Express : — '^ The 
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delegates, who came to England from India at the beginning . 
pf the election in order to acquaint the electors more fully with 
the aims and desires of their fellow-subjects in the East, have 
had many opportunijkies of addressing the people of this country 
and of making known the growing urgency of the Indian 
question.. ..There was a time when Ireland would have been 
satisfied by very moderate n^easures of justice. Now and for 
some years past her growing dissatisfaction has hindered the 
progress of legislation, and has turned her into a very thorn ia * 
tile side of Britain. Nor will she be quieted again until every 
sense of grievance has been removed. At present the Indians 
/are content to ask for the extension of local self-government 
among them, and the reorganisation of legislative councils. If 
these very reasonable proposals are acceded to before the lapse of 
an inordinate length of time, the loyalty of the people of India 

to the British Crown will be intensified Conservatives profess 

to love glory. We would commend to them an utterance Mr. N. 
G. Chandavarkar made use of last night. " It was easy to con- 
quer and easy to rule with a strong hand. There might be 
gloFjT in it ; but there was the imperishable glory of having 
educated and enlightened a fallen nation." 

These are some of the extracts which I have inserted here 
for the purpose of showing that the delegation was noticed even 
by the provincial papers. I ought to conclude this with a quotation 
from the Pall Mall Gazette of the 8th December 1885: — 

"The Meeting at Birmingham yesterday was probably 
" the last one at which' the Indian Delegates will be present, 
** and Mr. Bright's wise and witty address formed an appro- 
** priate conclusion to a campaign which it is only the barest 
* justice to say that the representatives of the native edu- 
" cated class have conducted, amidst disgraceful insults and 
" slanders, with a dignity and magnanimity which is itself ona 
"of the best possible testimonies to the justice of their 
" appeal." 
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^^'V'Ti ^* ^-'^ E?:ni<^. l£ir:zL Wic«L SFramnr Ss7. sSi^gird, 
B;Tsr*^ «r/i Dr* Carift, l£i;i:r Eiass Bel imi as^BOL mecs^ It 

^^i^;(»tw ?tly>TSjri aA::r»« =k«i3^ cescis ag^rrng a mam- 

4\nf^ifn%% to cands<ia4«s« Osr £rsc aaggcfJTg vk ^leul ia tlis 
W^flz/oriMr Park CTapd, yorth PaiizigKai. cr Wedasdix tho 
14tb 0^^/W, under tbe ffnsdencT oc Hr. Tl" 



l«f^<; uwlif^^.0 It waj eMmaied tfaii aboac 13ii>s> feofie were 
ffftiHirnU 'tlui aivlfence gare us ali tbree a Yery eordal reeepdon 
nn/J (M^arrl ri«i aiU^tivelji freqaentlr cheering oiir imsuis. Tho 
allM^ion rriA/1/; }/y one of us in his speech to Loid Bandolph 
C.UurMiyn r^^rriark Uiat ^^tfae Indian £iniine insmance fnni YaA 

m 

U^sti mlm u//' wan received with laughter and the andience kept 
uti rtf]f*^niinn the remark tor some time. The next day we were 
onWmlly tt^^witA by Lord Bandolph Chnrehill, then Secretary 
ol' HMd/e for India^ at tho India office. An aoconnt of this recep- 
tion \mn \mm /(iven already. Our second meeting was held in 
(;ttkl'?y Hull, 01/1 Kent Road, nnder the presidency of the Kev. 
\)f, I^?ttry, in support of Mr. Slant's candidature. Among those 
prrjU'^rit at thw meeting were the Hon. A. Bonrke (a son of the 
lftf/1 1/ord Mayo), and an Afghan religions chief. There were 
alioui 500 (loople in the hall. There too we met with a good 
recoption, Mr. Blunt delivered an interesting address on India* 
While in the course of his remarks he dwelt on the poverty of 
febe people of this country, a man in the ball interrupted him 



